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H,.R.H, THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 


RINCE ALFRED, the 
second son of our 
Queen, has always been a 
favourite in this country, 
ut particularly so since 
Ms connexion with the 
Navy and the cowardly 
‘enian attempt upon his 
life at the antipodes. His 
residence, when at home, is 
Clarence House, St. James’s, 
but he is a true sailor, and 
Seems to heartily enjoy his 
long cruises in the society 
of Old Neptune. 

Born at Windsor Castle, 
August 6, 1844, his Royal 
Highness received the 
names of Prince Alfred 
Ernest Albert. His early 
education was entrusted to 
the Rev. H. M. Birch, and 
Mr. F. W. Gibbs, until he 
went, in 1856, to Geneva 
for the purpose of studying 
modern languages. Having 
decided upon joining the 


Naval service, he entered \ 
after due preparatory study 
and a strict examination, 
August 31,1858. A few 


months later he joined his 
Ship for active sea service, 
and served in the St. George 
On various foreign stations, 
Visiting many of the coun- 
tries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and extend- 
Inghistravels to Americaand 
the West Indies. In Decem- 
ber, 1862, he declined the 
Offer made to him of the 
throne of Greece, was 
Created Duke of Edinburgh, 
Earl of Kent, and Earl of 
Ister in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, May 
24, 1866, and took his seat 
in the House of Lords, in 
the following month. 
_Early in 1867, his royal 
ighness was appointed to 
the command of the frigate 
alatea, and in this vessel 
@ has since sailed half 
Tound the world, visiting 
Australia, where the well-remembered dastardly Fenian 
attempt was made upon his life, and he is at the pre- 
Sent time in India. He arrived at Calcutta on the 
22nd of December, and, being the first of his family to 
Visit this great dependency, and as the son of the 
veen, as well as on his own account, he was most 
Henusiastically received. As the Galatea steamed up 
ss e Hooghly and cast anchor opposite Prinsep’s Ghaut, 
: ringing cheer rose from the motley crowd surround- 
ng the Viceroy, who stood forward to receive the 
uke—a truly splendid concourse, in which rulers of 
Speeeroances jostled one another, and Rajpootana 
fttains, with their suites crowding behind them, 


8azed with curiosity at the British Prince. On his | 
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HiR. Hie THE“DUKE .OF “EDINBURGH: 
(From a Photograph.) 


landing an address was presented to him by the resi- 
dents of the city, to the which the Duke suitably re- 
plied, and in the afternoon his royal highness was 
present at perhaps the largest and most brilliant levee 
that was ever held at Government House, and what 
this implies only the glowing accounts furnished by 
special correspondents can enableusto form any adequate 
conception of Londoners may, perhaps, with a little ima- 
gination, picture to themselves something of the show. 
If our readers can conceive Hyde-park and Kensing- 
ton-gardens thrown into one, with Fort William 
occupying the site of the Crystal Palace of 1851 
and Government House in the place of Kensing- 
ton Palace, with the Hooghly broad and_deep 
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enough to float ships of war 
flowing along the line of 
the Knightsbridge - road, 
they may form some parallel 
to the scene on the Prince’s 
arrival at Calcutta. But 
how shall we conceive those 
who stood on the banks of 
the Hooghly and looked 
southwards to catch the 
smoke of the Galatea, or 
the tens of thousands more 
who squatted on the sward 
of the Esplanade, waiting 
to watch the cavalcade cross 
it to Government House? 
Pale-faced Englishmen, a 
handful among the crowd, 
in the comparative sim- 
plicity of European uni- 
forms, attested the govern- 
ing power of the West. 
Maharajahs, Scindiah him- 
self and he of Jeypore, he 
of Rewah, and the Rajah 
of Kappoorthulla, were 
blazing with gold and 
jewels, yet bore as their 
highest honours their in- 
signia as Grand Commanders 
of the Star of India. Other 
chiefs, with attendants al- 
most as gorgeous as their 
chiefs, waited the arrival of 
the Prince, while their 
horses, caparisoned in a 
fashion known to us only 
in dreams, pranced up and 
down. <A troop of ele- 
phants, some sixty-five in 
number, had been drawn 
up, and Huropean and 
native soldiers, with their 
bands, were on duty. Then 
the hard work began. An 
early dinner was followed 
by a State visit to the 
opera, where Donizetti’s 
masterpiece charmed a pit 
of jewelled princes. Next 
morning the world of Cal- 
cutta was early astir to 
accompany the Prince to 
the races, the races of Cal- 
cutta beginning at half-past 
seven; and addresses fol- 
lowed races, and in the 
afternoon a crowd, said to 
number 1,800, were pre- 
sented to the Duke at the levée, and at night there 
was a display of achievements in fire and an illumina- 
tion still more wonderful. The show at Rome when 
St. Peter’s is outlined with lights, the glory at Con- 
stantinople when the palaces lining the Bosphorus 
seem to be built up of fire and their elevations are 
doubled in the waters at their base, could not surpass 
the triumph of Calcutta. 

The Grand Chapter of the Order of the Star of 
India has been since held in Calcutta for the investi- 
ture of the Prince. Itisalmost a settled fact that his 
royal highness will visit Bombay before his departure 
from India. He will also visit, it is said, the Se of 
Good Hope, where he will make a stay of two months. 
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DESQUVREMENT. 


ERHAPS we ought to apologise for 
using a foreign label, but there is no 
, one Eng!i:h word which gives the 
% full meaning of déseuvrement. Only 
* paraphrases and accumulations would 
ig. convey the many subtle shades con- 
2: tained in it, and paraphrases and 
ro; accumulations are inconvenient as 
headings. But if we have not the 
word, we have a great deal of the 
thing. Certainly we have nothing 
like the Neapolitan lazzaroni, who pass their 
! lives in dozing in the sun; but that is more 
because of our climate than our condition, and 
if our désewvré people do not doze out of doors, 
it by no means follows that they are wide 
awake within. No state is more unfortunate 
than this listless want of purpose which has nothing to 
do, which is interested in nothing, and which has no 
serious object in life; and the drifting, aimless tempera- 
ment, which merely waits and does not even watch, is 
the most disastrous that a man or woman can possess. 

Though by no means confined to women only, this 
disastrous state is nevertheless more frequently found 
with them than with men. It is comparatively rare that 
a man—at least an Englishman—is born with so little of 
the activity which characterises manhood as to rest con- 
tent without some kind of object for his life, either in 
work or in pleasure, in study or in vice. But many 
women are satisfied to remain in an unending désewvre- 
ment, a listless supineness that has not even sufficient active 
energy to fret at its own dulness. We see this kind of 
thing especially in the country, in the families of the 
poorer class of gentry. If we except the Sunday-school 
and district visiting, neither of which commends itself as 
a pleasant occupation to al] minds—both, in fact, needing 
a little more active energy than we find in the purely 
déseewwré class—what is there for the unmarried daughters 
of afamily todo? There is no question of a profession 
for any of them. Ideas travel slowly, and root them- 
selves still more slowly, in country places, even yet; and 
the idea of woman’s work for ladies is utterly inadmis- 
sible by the English gentleman who can leave a modest 
sufficiency to his daughters—just enough to live on, in 
the old house and in the old way, without a margin 
for change or luxuries, but above anything like positive 
want. There is no possibility then of an active career 
in art or literature; of going out as a governess, as 
a hospital nurse, or as a Sister; there is only Home, 
with the possible and not very probable chance 
of marriage as the vision of hope in the distant future. 
The chance is indeed very small and very remote, for 
there is no one to marry. There are the young collegians 
who come down in reading parties; the group of Bohe- 
mian artists, if the place is picturesque, and not too far 
from London; the curate; and the new doctor, fresh 
from the hospitals, who has to make his practice out of 
the poorer and more cutlying clientéle of the old and es- 
tablished practitioners of the place. But collegians do 
not marry, and long engagements are proverbially hazard- 
ous ; Bohemian artists are even less likely to trouble the 
surrogate ; and the curate and the doctor can at the best 
marry only one a-piece of the many who are waiting. The 
family keeps neither carriages nor horses, so that the 
longest tether to which the life can be carried, with the 
house for the stake, is simply the three or four miles 
which the girls can walk out and back. And the visiting 
list is necessarily comprised within this circle. There is, 
then, absolutely nothing to occupy or interest. The whole 
day is spent in playing over old music, in needlework, in 
a little desultory reading, such as is supplied by the local 
book society ; all without other object than that of pass- 
ing the time. They simply live on from day to day in a 
state of mental somnolency, hopeless, déswwvrées, inactive ; 
just drifting down the smooth, slow current of time, with 
not a ripple nor an eddy by the way. 

Quiet families in towns, people who keep no society 
and live in a self-made desert apart, though in the midst 
of such a vortex of life, are the same in point of déswuvre- 
ment; and we find exactly the same history with them as 
we find with their country cousins, though apparently 
their circumstances are so different. They cannot work, 
and they may not play; the utmost dissipation allowed 
them is to look at the outside of things — to make one of 
the fringe of spectators lining the streets and windows on 
a show day—and this but seldom ; or to go once or twice 
a year to the theatre or a concert. So they too just 
lounge through their life, and pass from girlhood to old 
age in utter déseuvrement and want of object. Year by 
year the lines about their eyes and brows deepen, their 
smile gets sadder, their cheeks paler ; while the cherished 
secret romance which even the dullest life contains gets 
a colour of its own by age, and a firmness of outline by 
continual dwelling on, which it had not in the beginning. 
Perhaps it was a dream built on a tone, a look, a word— 
may be it was only a half-evolved fancy without any basis 
whatever ; but the imagination of the poor désewwrée has 
clung to the dream, and the uninteresting dulness of her 
life has given it a mock vitality which real activity would 
have destroyed. This want of healthy occupation is the 
cause of half the hysterical reverie which it is a pretty 
flattery to call constancy and an enduring regret ; and we 
find it as absolutely, as that heat follows from flame, that 
the mischievous habit of bewailing an irrevocable past is 
part of the déseuvrée condition in the present. People 
who have real work to do cannot find time for unhealthy 
regrets, and désewvrement is the most fertile source of 
sentimentality to be found. 

The désewvrée woman of means and middle age, grown 
grey in her want of purpose, and suddenly taken out of 
her accustomed groove, is perhaps more at sea than any 
others. She has been so long accustomed to the daily 
flowing of certain lines that she cannot break new ground 


and take up with anything fresh, even if it is only a fresh 
way of being idle. Her daughter is married ; her husband 
is dead ; her friend who was her right hand and manager- 
in-chief has gone away; she is thrown on her own re- 
sources, and her own resources will not carry her through, 
She generally falls a prey to her maid and a phlegmatie 
kind of despair, which darkens the remainder of her life 
without destroying it. She loses even her power of en- 
joyment, and gets tired before the end of the rubber 
which is the sole amusement in which she indulges. For 
désceuvrement has that fatal reflex action which everything 
bad possesses, and its strength is in exact ratio with its 
duration. Women of this class want taking in hand by 
the stronger and more energetic, . 7 

The retired man of business, utterly without object in 
his new-conditions, is another portrait that meets us In 
country places. He wonders, on retrospection, what 
there was in his activity that was distasteful to him ; and 
thinks with regret that perhaps, on the whole, it is better 
to wear out than to rust out, that déseuvrement is a worse 
state than work at high pressure, and that life with a pur- 
pose and an end in view is a nobler thing than one which 
has nothing in it but idleness, and the main object of 
which is how best to get rid of time. 


By a Lapy. 
—_———_<>—— 


LACE. 


HE precise period at which lace 
was invented is uncertain, but it 
* appears to have been about the 
sixteenth century. The French 
dictionaries and glossaries of the 
» beginning of that century, those 
- of Nicod, Monnet, and Henri 
Etienne, all anterior to the first 
editions of the French Academy, 
do not contain the word dentelle. 
Roland, who wrote on the dif- 
ferent arts and trades, in ‘‘ L’Encyclopédia Methodique,” 


says that the earliest work which is known on lace is of 
the sixteenth century ; this is a collection of old drawings, 
which shows what little progress taste had made at that 
time. Its title is :— a 

‘‘ Les singuliers et nouveaux pourtraicts du Seigneur 
Frederic de Vinciolo, Vénétien, pour toute sorts d’ouvrages 
de lingerie, dediés & la Reyne, derechef et pour la 
troisiéme fois augmentés. Outre de réseau premier et le 
point coupé et lacis de premiers beaux et differens pour- 
traicts de réseaux de point de cdté avec le nombre de 
mailles chose non encore vue ni inventée; & Paris, pour 
Jean Leclerc le jeune, rue Chartiére, au chef Saint Denis, 
pres le Collége de Coqueret; avec privilége du Roy, 
1587.” The drawings of this work are so imperfectly en- 
graved that they might be taken for pinkings. Roland 
remarks that there are two kinds of prints; one shows 
various ornaments which seem to be executed with the 
needle, and only form a toile without the champ. By the 
champ is meant the jour-stitch, and by the toile the thick 
heavy part of the design. The other drawing is of counted 
stitches ; it is a square stitch, very regular, and rather 
resembling that of the Valenciennes, on which the figures 
in toile are laid. About this time another work of the 
same nature was published, written by Jean de Glen; 
this one, however, escaped the notice of the bibliographers. 
We can also judge of the antiquity of lacemaking from 
old pictures. Quentin Metzis has represented in a plc- 
ture of the church of St. Gomar, at Sisre, Maxi- 
milian and Marie de Burgogne, in robes orna- 
mented with a kind of lace made of gold thread, 
A series of six prints, from the drawings of Nicholas 
Duburgh and Assuérus Van  Londerseel,  repre- 
sent the human occupation at different periods 


= 
of life ; the subject of the fourth is a young girl, with the 
pillow and bobbins on her knee, making lace. The art 
must have then been generally practised, for it seems to 
have been chosen to characterise the employment of 
youth. The place where, is as uncertain as the time 
when, it was first made. If the word dentelle be French, ' 
and not derived from any other language, or first origi- 
nated in the Low Countries, we may suppose that it is the 
product of one of these uations; but then, again, by the 
names given it in other languages we are authorised to 
suppose that the invention took birth in Belgium ; there 
is, therefore, nothing certain on the subject. It was in 
the reign of Henry VIII. that persons of high rank in 
England began to wear lace; but we can see from its 
coarse quality how imperfect the art was at that period. 
A short time after there appeared two new kinds of lace, 
designated, no doubt, on account of their imperfection, 
and the cheap price at which they were sold, bisette and 
gueuse, and were adopted by the lower orders. Not long 
after, the manufactories at Brussels, Venice, and Genoa 
began making the mignonette, the campane, and, finally, 
the guipure, to which last, silk, gold, and silver lent their 
lustre ; these were succeeded by the point de Venise and 
the point de Genes. The patterns of the guipure made at 
that time resemble very much those of the lace which at 
present bears that name, and which fashion has again 
honoured with her capricious favour. It is very strong, 
and formed of threads interwoven fantastically one with 
another, imitating the revival of architecture, which must 
certainly have inspired the inventor of this lace with the 
idea. The ancient guipure was mixed with silk cartisane : 
this cartisane was a very fine and pliable vellum which 
covered the silk, but they were soon obliged to desist 
from using it, as it altered in the washing, and completely 
spoiled and deranged the pattern. It was first made in 
pieces of different sizes and dimension, according to the 
use to which it was to be applied ; the narrow long bands 
took the name of téte de-more, or More’s-head. The 
Brussels lace was not introduced in the toilette till the 
time of Louis XIII., when luxury, which had been for 
so long banished, revisited the Court. From this time 
lace was used to ornament the men’s dress; and the 
brilliant seigneurs rivalled each other in the choice and 
elegance of the lace they wore round their necks. 

(To be continued. ) 
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aor M2) IN SCHOOL DAYS. 
; ., By J. G. WHITTIER. 
ty. /} TILL sits the schoolhouse by the road 
ny A Se A ragged beggar sunning ; 
1. Y S@\ Around it still the sumachs grow, 
2 Blew ‘S And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 
‘ The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 


The charcoal frescoes on its walls, 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing ! 


A Long years ago a winter’s sun 

LS >.  Shone over it at setting ; 
OPO Lit up its western window panes, 
And low eaves icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
OA And brown eyes full of grieving, 
6! Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
; Her childish favour singled, 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 

And heard the trembling of her voice, 
Asif a fault confessing. 


“ T’m sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because ’’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
“ Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a grey-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her—because they love him, 


Tur Harr.—The quality and colour of the hair was a 
subject of speculative theory for the ancients. Lank hair 
was considered indicative of pusillanimity and cowardice ; 
yet the head of Napoleon was guiltless of a curl! Frizzly 
hair was thought an indication of coarseness and clumsiness. 
The hair most in esteem was that terminating in ringlets, 
Dares, the historian, states that Archilles and Ajax Telamon 
had curling locks; such also was the hair of Timon, the 
Athenian. As to the Emperor Augustus, nature had favoured 
him with such redundant locks, that no hair-dresser in Rome 
could produce the like. Auburn or light-brown hair was 
thought the most distinguished, as portending intelligence, 
industry, a peaceful disposition, as well as a great suscepti- 
bility to the tender passion. Castor and Pollux had brown 
hair; so also had Menelaus. Black hair does not 
appear to have been esteemed by the Romans; but red was 
an object of aversion. Ages before the time of Judas, red 
hair was thought a mark of reprobation, both in the case of 
Typhon, who deprived his brother of the sceptre of Egypt, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, who acquired it in expiation of his 
atrocities. Even the donkey tribe suffered from this ill- 
omened visitation, according to the proverb of “wicked as a 
red ass.” Asses of that colour were held in such detestation 
among the Copths, that every year they sacrificed one by 
hurling it from a high wall, 
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Parr III. 


HE fortnight which was to end our 

stay in *Boro wore away only too 

fast, but my solitary rambles, in 
which I had always accidentally met 

Mr. Brown, became a thing of the 

past. There were plenty of people at 

’Boro, especially women, and I found 

that the safest refuge in the world 

is in a crowd. I suddenly turned 
sisterly, and bestowed my affectionate 

company on Sue all the morning; I 

h played croquet every afternoon with 
af a dozen young ladies who wore lovely dresses, with 

nobody to admire them, promenaded endlessly arm-in- 

arm, and behaved altogether as if they were practising for 
the time when the whole population shall be surplus 

Women, Frank Dallas and Mr. Brown did duty man- 

fully as escort, but the odds were overwhelming. I knew 

that both were weighing me in the balances, and I 

Suspected that Frank found me grievously wanting. 

i All this time Sue was devoured with anxiety. Two 

little wrinkles made their appearance between her eye- 

brows, solely, I believe, on our account. Frank and I 
were so polite and distant to each other that she began to 
prefer that we should quarrel. She hedged me about 
carefully, and cast an evil eye on any woman who hap- 
pened to engross Frank’s attention for an hour. She was 
not a born matchmaker ; she put too much heart into the 
matter. Her perturbation over our contrary behaviour 
was only to be compared to that of the ‘‘ hen that hatched 
ducks.” 

The last day of our stay came at last, as everything 
does if you wait long enough. Sue arranged that we 
Should have one more drive together; but when I went 
down, ready dressed, to take the back seat, as usual, with 

rank, the double carriage had been metamorphosed into 
two chaises. Fred said, in his matter-of-fact way, that the 

Other carriage was in use for the day, and I should have 
elieved him but for Sue’s mad haste to start before I 

Could say anything to her. 

Frank looked wholly unconscious or careless of Sue’s 
arts to bring us together, and the blush I rode away with 
looked as if I were new to the growing fashion of letting 
young people go about together at their own sweet will ; 

ut Frank was not as other men. I had always played 
he réle of coolness and indifference myself: it put me 

Cut to find one who played it better. I was never before 

at a loss for words or knew what it was to stammer in my 

talk ; but with him I said things, stopped to see how he 

Would take them, and then contradicted myself. I vowed 

to myself over and over that I did not even like him, but 

ad a growing respect and dependence on the substra- 
tum of common sense and fidelity to truth in his cha- 
racter, which is as arock toa woman’s feet. I flouted 

hat censure°on my flirtation with Mr. Brown, but I 
eeded it. 

Wa Milly, we are going to Round Hill,” shouted Sue, as 

She looked back at us. I suspect that she used that 

Privilege often during our ride. 

‘What does Milly stand for ?—Amelia or Mildred ?” 
asked Frank. 
‘Neither. Ihave heard that I was christened Meli- 

Sats but it matters little, as I am never called by it.” 

Melicent ! Melicent !—not a common name, but very 

Pretty. You shall always hear it from me. It comes 

: om a word meaning honey, I believe. You should have 

" Sweet disposition, to match your name.” 

D; Not at all. Names are deceitful above all things. 
Id you ever know a Blanche that was not swarthy as 
thello, or a Grace that did not limp in body or mind, or 

a Frank that did not keep everything to himself, and set 

Taps for other people’s thoughts ?” 

Is that the grudge you cherish against me ?” 
nie * so not acknowledge any grudge; I mean, I have 

T4 I re L F . 
most Raia your first phrase as the most true, if not the 
nities will always bear pruning,” T said, deter- 
wora. seep my head above water by having the last 
173 
an they are often as rash as if all your world were 
oft warm friends or confirmed enemies. You must be 

ben brought to bar for them.” 

tds, e hae contrary, you are the first who ever took me 

steieres or careless talk. Did Sue give you sealed in- 

ns to search out my faults and censure them ?” 


“One does not : : 
all'He‘on the eee to search for them ; I believe they 


“You have not answered my question.” 

‘No. Sne thinks you have no faults. 
always waxes eloquent on your virtues.” 

‘Sue is unbearable since she was married: she is so 
distressed lest 1 should die an old maid. I believe she 
will yet palm me off upon some deluded man as the most 
amiable of women.” 

‘JT don’t think you would make a.very happy old maid.” 

‘We will agree to differ on that point. I think I was 
originally cut out for that fate. I can teach school ijand 
have the joy of independence till my ideas become too 
old fashioned, and then Sue will take mein and gradually 
kill me with kindness.” 

‘If she is your only refuge, she may die before you do.” 

‘“‘T have thought of that, too, since Sue has kept the 
matter ‘before the meeting’ so long. I pass, every day 
on my way to school, a certain ‘Home for Old Ladies,’ 
and see them sitting at their windows, white-capped and 
cheerful, with knitting in their hands. I could wear the 
robe of that charity as readily as did Colonel Newcome 
that of Grey Friars. I have already laid up in the bank 
money enough to buy me a silver ear-trumpet and gold- 
bowed spectacles, which would fill all the other old ladies 
with envy and despair. At-first the ‘ Home > was only 
for widows, but some wise woman, who had gone through 
the world alone and saw that marriage was going out of 
fashion, left the wherewithal to build a wing for spinsters. 
I shall fight for a window that looks out on the water.” 

Thad been talking against time, it was true, but it 
provoked me, when I glanced at Frank, to see him sunk 
in a brown study, apparently unconscious of my existence. 

“‘ Myr, Dallas, you have paid no.attention to me.” 

‘Have I not? Then Sue will have a great disappoint- 
ment. I have done little but pay attention to you since 
I came to ’Boro. I confess that I don’t always listen to 
your talk.” 

I shut my lips tight, determined to waste no more 
words on this man, who gave me more vexation of spirit 
than I had ever before experienced from all mankind. 

We saw Fred stop at a farmhouse on the top of the 
hill, and a woman brought out some cider. As they 
drove on, we came up and stopped too. My temperance 
principles are not proof against cider ; but such cider !— 
it was sharper than a two-edged sword. The inflexible 
face of Talleyrand would have yielded to it. Frank 
handed back the full cup, and the woman looked at it 
with some contempt. , ; 

‘“‘’Xpect your wife is one of the dainty kind, ain’t she?” 
she said, half aside, to Frank. sade 

‘‘She és rather hard to please,” he replied, in the same 
tone. 

“¢’Xpect you be on your weddin’-tower ” 

Frank nodded and drove on. 

We rode quietly for many minutes. Suddenly we 
heard a halloo, and saw a long, lank boy running after 
us with my tissue veil in his hand. : 

‘‘ Guess your wife’s veil blew away. Here ’tis.” 

“Thank you, My wife is very much obliged.” 

Another long pause, and Frank spoke again: 

‘“‘Melicent, anything in the mouth of two witnesses 
must be true. It is another instance of that wicked 
French proverb, ‘Que femme veut, Dieu veut’ (it don’t 
sound so wicked in French). The instinct of these people 
for the fitness of things convinced them that you were my 
wife. It seems to me useless to try to resist our fate.” 

Was he trifling with me! I glanced at him and met 
that provoking smile. 

‘¢ Sue is determined to make 


To me she 


a match for us,” he went 


| be wholly disinterested ina trial like mine. 
| me altogether lovely, 


on. ‘It would be agreat pity to disappoint the dear | 


little woman : don’t you think so?” 

He laid his hand lighily on mine. I clasped both my 
hands tight and fastened my eyes to a distant steeple. 

‘“‘T think, Mr. Dallas,” I said, in a voice hard with all 
the feeling that I suppressed, ‘‘ that we shall be very late 
for dinner if you do not drive faster.” ; 

Frank started as if he had been shot, and I looked at 
that steeple to keep my eyes dry till he lifted me out of 
the chaise. I would not think of it till I was safe in My 
own room, and then I lifted up an inward voice and cried 
bitterly. 

‘“‘ Miserable, hateful man!” I thought, “Iam not cry- 
ing because Llove you. I don’t love you—l will never 
love you. Iam nota slave, to pick up gratefully the 
handkerchief that the lazy sultan drops. for me. I will 
meet no man half way—least of all this Frank Dallas, 
who has done nothing but vex me since I knew him.” 

After this burst I felt better, and diligently removed 
all traces of excitement. I dressed quickly and went 
down to dinner, that Frank might not think I was in- 
dulging ina fit of repentance. Afterward, I challenged 
Mr. Brown and two young ladies to a farewell game of 
whist, and so whiled away the long afternoon, resolutely 
thinking of nothing but tramps. ‘Then I joined Sue and 


| 
| 


Frank on the piazza, for I was determined not to avoid 


him. 
=‘ Milly dear, you have your old school-teaching look 
to-night. I have not seen it before since we came here. 


Does your head ache ?” 

‘“‘Not that I know of, Sue. I believe I have Mrs. 
Gradgrind’s feeling in her last moments—that there is a 
pain in the room somewhere, but I am not sure whether 
I have it.” 

‘¢T am quite sure who has it,” said Frank. I looked 
up suddenly, but he was leaning over the piazza railing, 
with his face out of sight. ¥ 

Tt seemed to me that this last day would never wear 
itself out. In the evening I thought all at once of my 
old seat behind the bowling-alley, which I had wholly 
deserted since Frank took possession of it. 

Iran quickly down to it, and bathed my troubled 
spirit in the ‘sweet influences of the Pleiades ” and in 
the pleasant company of trees that sighed and beat their 
boughs for sympathy. The place would have been too 
lonely but for a party who were making “night hideous” 
in the bowling-alley. I heard no other sound, till some 
one suddenly came round the corner, and I recognised 
Mr. Brown. He had seemed to seek me for several days, 
and I had tacitly avoided him. Now it flashed upon me, 
with a pang of compunction for my treatment of him, 
that he meant to offer me the place of that ‘“‘lovely 
woman ” long deceased. 

Misfortunes are prone to come in battalions now, as 
they did in Queen Elizabeth’s time. It seemed to be my 
fate to reaptin one day all that I had sown since coming 
to ’Boro. 

‘‘Tet me stay here a moment, Miss Deane,” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘I have not seen you alone for a fortnight. 
I saw you come this way and followed you.” 

“‘Mr. Brown, I beg that you will leave me now. If 
you are about to say anything—of such a nature that—” 
I stopped there, thinking if I were mistaken, after all, 
in his intention, how ridiculous I should make myself to 
answer a question before it was asked. I could never 
keep it a secret ; a bird of the air would whisper it. 

“IT am about to say to you,” Mr. Brown went on, 
“that I have found so great happiness in your society 
that I long to make it mine through life. I am much 
older than you are; I feel myself wholly unworthy to receive 
into mine a life so fresh and gifted as yours, but if you 
will yield it into my care, I shall at least show that I ap- 
preciate the sacrifice.” 

Every word of this speech, which Mr. Brown delivered 
with unmistakable agitation, was music in my ears. It 
was balm to the wound made by Frank’s careless indif- 
ference of the morning. 

For the first time in my life I could not say a word. 

‘‘T do not ask you todecide now. Sleep upon it one 
night, and let me know in the morning. If you will wear 
one of the roses that grow by the piazza when you come 
down in the morning, I shall take it as a sign that you 
give yourself to me.” 

He left me then, without waiting for any answer. 

I lay awake a long time that night and debated the 
pros and cons of Mr. Brown’s proposal. When I fell 
asleep, exhausted, the pros would have possession of the 
field, but when I woke again the cons were strong as ever. 
It grew rapidly worse as breakfast-time approached. 
knew Mr. Brown to be one of the best of men, and I was 
mercenary enough to give full weight to his having plenty 
of money in his own right, and the reversion of plenty 
more from his mother. It is only those who have never 
known the goads and stings of poverty who can afford to 
He thought 
which was all the more agreeable 
for not being true. I did not actually love him, 
but that would come in good time if I mar- 
ried him. I told myself, sternly, that I cared 
for nobody else, and nobody else cared for me. At 
this point I fastened the flower in my brooch and hurried 
out of the room. A long mirror hung at the head of the 
stairs ; I saw myself in it, and turned back to my room. 
Then I fought another battle with myself, in which the 
memory of Mr. Brown’s delicate homage again won the 
day. I went resolutely downstairs and took my place at 
table. I dared not look at Mr. Brown, but I knew per- 
fectly when he left the room soon after. 

“T have at least made one person happy .” I thought, 
and caught myself wishing immediately atter that this 
breakfast might last for ever. Going into the hall again, 
I met Frank; he held out to me my brooch, with that 
unlucky flower still hanging to it. 

‘Tt was found at the foot of the stairs and carried to 
the desk in the office. I thought I recognised it as yours, 
and claimed it for you.” 

I had made a sacrifice, and my destiny had refused to 
accept it. Who was J, that I should be at odds with 
Fate and seek out Mr. Brown after such a manifest 
leading. 

1 was so unreasonably happy for a moment and thanked 
Frank so warmly, that he must have thought my jewel- 
lery very dear to me. 

i spent an hour or two in packing, and after locking my 
trunk and leaving my hat and gloves on the table, I went 
to help Sue, whose possessions always got the upper hand 
of her in such crises. At the last moment I rushed back 
for my hat; on the table beside it stood a graceful rustic 
pasket filled with pond-lillies. A card lay among them, 
with these four words in Mr. Brown’s handwriting : 
Manibus date lilia plenis. See what it is to be a school- 
mistress! I recognised at a glance that exquisite lament 
over the young Marcellus in the sixth book of the Aineid. 
I had used it too often to strike a spark of enthusiasm 
out of the stolid minds of schoolgirls to forget i It 
was Mr. Brown’s farewell, and I never saw him after- 
ward. I found myself crying all at once without any 
reason. , 

I carried the basket carefully on board the little steam- 
boat which was to take us across the lake, but I could not 
hide it long from Sue. Tae ai, 

“‘QOh, Milly, how lovely! Where did it come from ? 

‘Mr. Brown gave it to me,” I said, boldly. 

‘¢ Milly, you are not—” 


‘‘No,” interrupted Frank. ‘¢ Milly is not to be ques- 
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tioned or scolded. Let me take the basket; I will not 
drown it, as you did my pipe, the only solace of my 
bachelorhood.” 

I gave it to him, and he carried it for me to my jour- 
ney’s end. He was strangely quiet and subdued, and 
almost tenderly mindful of my comfort. A flickering 
doubt arose in my mind as to my first belief in his care- 
less feeling toward me. If he did really love me, how 
had I thrown away my one opportunity to be happy like 
Sue! 

I took up my school duties again, not very happy, not 
very unhappy—rather between ; but as days and weeks 
made months, the old routine, once so easily borne, op- 
pressed me almost beyond endurance. I went often to 
see Sue, but she was feeble in health and spirits at this 
time, and there was no comfort to be had from her. She 
never mentioned Frank’s name in these days, and I 
would not ask about kim. I gave long looks at the ‘‘ Old 
Ladies’ Home ” as I passed it, and longed to anticipate 
that age when no more arduous labour should be required 
of me than the knitting of stockings. 

My thoughts turned sere and yellow with the leaves. 
As the holidays approached, and the streets began to fill 
with eager faces of old and young as they went about 
grasping their purses and looking for presents for each 
other, I took no pleasure in them. There seemed nothing 
so pretty in the shop-windows that I should desire it. 
Never were holidays like these. 

On Christmas-eve I went to see Sue. Fred was to be 
out late, and she begged me to stay with her till he 
should come home. When he came, Frank came with 
him. Sue had said nothing of expecting the latter, and 
his unexpected arrival gave me such unalloyed delight that 
he could not help perceiving it. Fred had a headache, 
and Frank insisted on going home with me in his stead. 
I felt light-hearted as a child going to a Christmas-tree. 

** You are looking rather worn, Melicent,” he said. ‘I 
suppose you will not teach much longer.” 

‘* Indeed, I intend to teach all my life, unless it is 
unmercifully long.” 

Any one passing a certain corner of the Common (I 
shall not say which corner) just then, might have seen 
Frank stop suddenly and take me by both hands. 

‘Can it he possible,” he said, ‘‘that you are not 
going to marry Mr. Brown, after all?” 

‘¢T am not going to marry any one, to my knowledge,” 
I answered, drawing my cavalier from his conspicuous 
position to walk on again. 

“ Melicent, I asked you once if you had any objection 
to Sue’s little plan for making a matchfor us? You have 
never answered that question.” 

“*T never will while you put it in that form.” 

‘My darling, if Sue had been afflicted with such 
prickly pride as yours, we should never have met. Let us 
go back and ask her blessing.” 

We went back through the snow-covered streets, and, 
looking into one low window, we saw three little stockings 
hanging limp and empty from the chimney-piece. 

Fred’s house was already dark, but we made Sue put 
on her dressing-gown and come down to us. Oh, how 
happy she was! How she danced for joy, and hugged 
me, and hugged Frank, and hugged us both together, and 
ran up and down stairs to tell Fred all our news, till he 
was forced, like the amiable Mr. Toots, to remind her of 
*¢ the medical man.” She submitted at last to our going 
away. 

When we passed the low window again the three little 
stockings were bulgy all the way to the toes, pressed down 
and running over with their treasures. 

We paused a moment on my doorstep for ‘more last 
words,” and Frank said, 

‘*It is worth while to be miserable ourselves, since we 
make Sue so happy.” For the first time in our acquaint- 


ance I did not resent that mischievous smile. 

Long years have come and gone since then, but Frank 
and I still smile at each other significantly when the chil- 
dren bring home pond-lilies. 


W. A. THOMPSON. 


On Saturday the Lyceum Theatre was reopened, under the 
management of Messrs. Mansell, having been elegantly de- 
corated during the short period since its vacation by Mr. 
Alleton. New crimson curtains to the boxes and fresh paint 
and gilding, and a new act-drop painted by Mr. Hann, har- 
monising with the decorations, make the interior of the 
theatre bright and pleasing. “2 7 


Che Elopement Spoiled, 


HUMOROUS STORY WITH A TRAGICAL 
ENDING. 


A 


T is now more than a quarter 
of a century since the events 
which I am about to narrate 
took place, though the whole 
of the circumstances are still 
as fresh in my memory as if 
it had been but yesterday. I 
am now a staid medical prac- 
titioner in good practice, but 
at that time was associated 
with another fledgling doctor, 
Joseph Stevens, a young gen- 
tleman who, if flute-playing 
had been a recommendation at 
the Apothecaries’ Hall or the 
College of Surgeons, seemed 
destined for the highest hon- 
ours of the profession. After 
concluding the term of my apprenticeship, and also the 
necessary course of studies at a well-known provincial 
school of medicine, I proceeded to Apothecaries’ Hall, 
where I passed a most creditable examination, of course, 
and this, if any doubt, they had better consult the 
records of the company for 1832 and see. 

Having received my diploma, I thought the Portuguese 
civil war then raging was a most opportune field for the 
exercise of my new qualifications. However, I am not 
going to take the reader over the ground I travelled, or 
through the campaign I served in ; suffice it to say that, 
after my arrival, a succession of victories quickly reduced 
the usurper, and in the course of the next twelve months 
Don Miguel had been driven from Portugal, Donna 
Maria crowned, and what is of more importance to my 
tale, I was on my return voyage to England. 

In the interval my personal appearance, as might well 
be supposed, had undergone considerable change ; for, in 
addition to a military surtout and cap, I rejoiced to an 
eminent degree in a thin pair of moustaches and a still 
scantier beard. Well, before I could bring myself to 


sacrifice these characteristic appendages to the demands ' 
of civil propriety and the prejudices of home, I deter- | 


mined to visit again those scenes among which I had 
spent my apprenticeship, intending to astonish my old 
companions with the relation of my adventures and the 
perils I had passed through since our separation. In 
November, 1833, accordingly, I found myself staying on 
a visit at my parent’s, in H O Joseph Stevens 
had just finished the term of his legal bondage, and was 
now residing with his parents in the town; but, as soon 


| as he heard of my arrival, he hurried up to the surgery, 


and we were very soon in earnest conversation. 

Love and music still divided the attention of Joseph, 
but I am sorry to say the other attribute of Apollo, the 
practice of physic, did not seem to agree at all with the 
constitution of my friend’s genius. However, he was 
delighted to see me, and in the first half-hour of our con- 
versation I was in his fullest confidence. A luckier cir- 
cumstance could not have happened, in his opinion, than 
my arrival. Such a chance to distinguish myself pre- 
sented itself. ‘* We shall succeed! we shall succeed !” 
cried he, in ecstasy. ‘‘ You have come, as you always 
have done, just in the nick of time to help us. It is an 
earnest of our success.” ‘Indeed,” said I, gravely, *‘ you 


forget that serenade, and the mess we got into about 
that, and now ”—‘‘Don’t say a word more,” interrupted 
my friend, in accents of disappointment—‘“‘ not a word 
more.” J made no reply; so, after a short pause, he 
continued : ‘‘ Well, you are a soldier ; ah! ah! ah !—that 
is good! A regular fire-eater; ah! ah! ah!—that’s better; 
and to decline such a capital spree is best of all. Why, 
George Spalding won’t believe it.” It must not be sup- 
posed that this was one continued ejaculation. By no 
means. It was so interspersed with short broken laughs 
and sundry equivocal tosses of the head, that at length I 
felt myself quite indignant at his suspicions, and said, 
‘¢ Well, go on with your story, and I'll see what I can do.” 
Straightway he began again his recital. It was the old 
tale : fond lovers—cruel father—would not stand it any 
longer—and the pair would elope to-morrow. It must be 
understood Joseph Stevens was only interested as a friend 
—the parties principally concerned being a cousin of his, 
one Miss Emma Gardner, and the before-mentioned 
George Spalding. The latter was the son of an evange- 
lical curate in a neighbouring parish, who had twelve 
children and an income of 70. a-year. George was the 
eldest, some two-and-twenty years old; but, having a 
situation as usher in the grammar-school at a salary of 
301. per annum, he thought he might venture on matri- 
mony, as a cheap means of increasing both his [comfort 
and happiness. Accordingly, having a good figure, and 
his like nowhere to be found for small talk and soft non- 
sense, it was no wonder he soon prevailed over the heart 
of Emma Gardner, and in a short time clasped her to his 
bosom his affianced bride. The preliminaries had been 
thus most satisfactorily arranged between themselves, 
when, as usual in such cases, a bitter disappoinment put 
their affection to the test ; for the parents on either side 
laughed most inordinately when the match was proposed ; 
more than that, as misfortunes never come singly, George 
was forbidden the house by the lady’s papa when he came 
to know the real object of his frequent visits. 

I was young, foolish, and impressionable, and such a 
tale of distress quite roused all my sympathies in behalf 
of the persecuted couple, as it had previously worked on 
Joseph Stevens, who was the confidential friend of his 
cousin Emma, and had often managed to bring the lovers 
together after George had been forbidden the house. 
Besides, Miss Gardner was a prize worth competing for. 
She was a pretty little maiden, fair, fat, and just seven- 
teen, with a fortune in her own right of 1,000I. left by 
her grandmother. Her father was also well-to-do, being 
a respectable grocer and draper in the town, and his shop 
was No. 1, and the pride and glory of the High-street. 
The house abutted on the churchyard, three windows of 
the several stories on one side looking out upon that 
agreeable prospect. A pair of great iron gates, of orna- 
mental design, stood at right angles with the end of Mr. 
Gardner’s shop-window, having a narrow open space on 
each side for the convenience of foot-passengers; and 
when the gates were erected, the whole front of the old 
house had been taken down and remodelled, to be in 
keeping with their modern appearance. A broad, dry 
ditch separated the house from the churchyard; and 
alongside of the kitchen, or lowest, window on that side 
a large waterbutt stood upon a little archway of brick, 
thrown over the ditch for that purpose. 

Joseph Stevens concluded his tale at last, and I relieved 
him of all anxiety by consenting to assist the next morn- 
ing at the elopement, for I began to think the match not 
so foolishly conceived after all, if we consider the preton- 
sions of the gentleman to a polite education and the 
young lady’s fortune; so, as I shook hands with my 
friend at parting, my last words were, ‘‘ Tell George I’ll 
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be with you in the churchyard at four o’clock exactly, 
and, as regards getting the young lady out of the house, 
he shall have my assistance, as far as that goes.” 

I generally oversleep myself when I make an early 
appointment, so, to secure my friends from disappoint- 
Ment on this momentous occasion, before I went to bed 
that night I held a conference with the groom, and bade 
him to see that I was up the next morning at three 
o’clock, as I had agreed to go rabbit-shooting with Joseph 

tevens. As it happened, however, I awoke sponta- 
neously, just as the church clock struck the last of some- 
thing, but as I had no watch to help me, I had begun to 
turn over in my mind whether it could be one, two, or 
three, when, to my great vexation, the groom rapped 
gently at my bedroom door, and said it was four o’clock. 
Up I jumped at once, scrambled into my clothes, and 

ough it was a bitter cold morning, threw on neither top- 
Coat nor cloak, finishing to dress myself in fact, as I hur- 
ried down stairs, and, having clapped on my cap, as I 
rushed out of the door, was in the street in what is con- 
ventionally called no time. Crossing the road, which 
alone separated me from the churchyard, I bounded over 
the long wall at the opposite side to old Gardner’s. The 
dark shadow of the sacred edifice covered half the ground ; 
but, emerging from this in the bright moonlight, a few 
yards further brought me to the trysting-place in front of 

iss Emma’s bedroom-window, the middle one of the 
three looking into the churchyard. 

Finding no one here but myself, when I expected to be 
upbraided for my laziness, I looked up to the church 
clock, and, to my surprise, discovered that it was only 
five minutes past three, and a fine frosty morning. Here 
was a mistake, for the cold was intense, and I was but 
lightly clad, so after shivering a bit, and blessing the 
groom not a little, I began in desperation to play at leap- 
frog over the low tombstones around me. Having warmed 
and tired myself at last by my exertions, I tock a curious 
Survey of the surroundings, and perceiving a half-dug 
grave just opposite the lady’s window, I jumped in and 
sat down with my hands in my pockets, congratulating 
myself at finding such a snug retreat, where, without 
stirring, I could see all that was going on in front. Here 
I waited in silent contemplation, my eyes, which were just 
above the level of the ground, being chiefly directed to 
the churchyard gates, in expectation of some one of my 
friends appearing. 
__ After sitting some time, suddenly a transmitted light 
illumined the window-curtain that had previously only 
reflected the bright rays of the moon. Emma was cer- 
tainly moving, and I thought I saw the edge of the blind 
pulled a little on one side, as if the lady was peeping. 

owever, just at that moment the clock struck four, and, 
cautiously stealing through the gates, Joseph Stevens 
now approached. In a minute I sprung to my feet, and, 
leaping out of the grave covered with hoar-frost, stood 
almost in front of my friend. Glad as I felt myself, my 
sudden appearance from out of the bowels of the earth 
quite confounded him. His eyes opened wide and 
round, his teeth chattered like marbles in a bag, and his 
knees knocked together as if his legs were in a state of 
mutiny and insisted upon running away in spite of him- 
self. Wheeling about, therefore, by a sudden effort he 
gained the churchyard-gate, through which he flew, al- 
most dislocating one shoulder by the shock he came 
against the narrow confines of the barred passage, and 
quite demolishing a large bottle of brandy in his coat- 
pocket, which he, with judicious foresight, had provided 
for the trials and anxieties of the elopement. I tried to 
catch him, but that only added to his alarm; for, as the 
grey apparition approached, he began shrieking, ‘‘ Murder 
and Fire!” So I thought it just as well to return to the 
churchyard, almost splitting my sides at the idea of his 
ridiculous mistake. 

When I got back I found George Spalding had arrived ; 
So, after telling him of the misadventure, we intimated 
our presence to the lady, and, her window opening gently, 
we soon learnt she had not faltered in her resolution, and 
Was quite prepared to descend from her chamber at once. 

osing no time, we proceeded to the side of the church, 
where, under a row of tiles, the sexton’s ladder was hung. 
It proved, however, far too short, when we placed it 
against the kitchen window-shutter, the operation, be- 
Sides, threatening the success of the whole business ; for 
haying fixed it all right, as I thought, I needs must try 
before the lover the facilities it afforded for getting into 
the lady’s chamber. Unfortunately one of the ends of the 
ladder had been placed just over a round little hole 
which, in old-fashioned kitchen shutters, let in the early 
daylight ; and, when I put my foot on the ladder, it neces- 
Sarily turned over on the unsupported side, the end being 
forced with aloud crash through the frail material be- 
neath. The noise of falling glass under such circum- 
stances is not well calculated to increase confidence ; and, 
accordingly, a corresponding panic shut the window above 
at once, tumbled me flat into the ditch, whilst George 
flew for shelter to the grave, the situation of which I had 
pointed out to him whilst describing the cause of Joe’s 
fright and flight. 


Fortunately no one was disturbed but ourselves ; so in 
a short time we had collected again on the spot. After a 
short consultation the Jadder was moved to the waterbutt, 
the top of which was within stepping distance of Miss 
Emma’s window-sill. We were now all right. George 
and I went in and out from below, upwards, and from 
above downwards, till we had quite assured the lady that 
there was neither difficulty nor danger in the effort. Be- 
Sides, a most convenient spout ran down the wall. and 
holding by this, one of us, standing on the edge of the 
waterbutt, could easily help the lady out of the window 
whilst the other on the ladder, directing her feet would 
render the descent as safe as if made in a chair. Some 
little persuasion, however, was necessary to induce Emma 
to make the attempt. Innumerable “ certain sures,” and 

I'm quite positive,” alternated with whispered “Oh 
dear me!” and “TI am sure I shall fall!” until I began 
to fear that the dawn would break before we were away 
and at last I was obliged to say 1t was no use waiting any 
longer, and threatened to bid the party ‘Good morning.” 

eorge, too, was beginning to lose all patience. His was 
the onerous duty of standing on the top of the waterbutt ; 
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and it was well he was gifted by nature with a pair of long 
legs to bestride the wide circumference of the yawning 
butt. At length, on my repeated assurance that I should 
be off, the lady ventured to emerge from the casement. 
‘* Whoo! whoo! George, take care! Put your foot there 
—take care! take care! Here again, Emma—now you 
are on the ladder—all right—step down—jump.” All 
these, and sundry other exclamations of a similarly allied 
character, must describe the descent, the little anxious 
trouble and trembling excitement of all parties being 
brought happily to a close with my complimentary con- 
gratulation as the lady reached the ground, ‘‘ That no one 
could have done better,” in which I was heartily seconded 
by George, who quickly followed from above, and now 
clasped in his arms, delighted, the soft foolish girl who 
had ventured so much for his sake. 


A warm cloak, thrown from the window, had preceded 
the lady’s descent, and we hurriedly began to envelope her 
in its ample folds ; but, happening to look up, I discovered 
that the candle had been left burning, and the casement 
still open. I immediately advised George to reascend, 
and put out the light, offering Emma my arm, as we had 
to proceed some distance on foot to a large town in the 
neighbourhood, where the banns of marriage had been duly 
set forth, without exciting the least suspicion as to who 
George Spalding, bachelor, and Emma Gurdner, spinster, 
really were. By this time George was again on the top of 
the tub, and I took the opportunity of putting my head 
close to the lady, to ask if she was ‘‘all right?” expect- 
ing, of course, as old friends, an affirmative kiss. Whether 
it was that the lover heard the half-grateful, half-affec- 
tionate, salute, and started with jealous fear, or that in 
his ticklish position, standing tiptoe on the glassy frozen 
edge of the tub, and his body half projected into the room, 
the extra exertion in blowing out the light overbalanced 
him, I cannot say, but, sure enough, he slipped, and, 
before he could recover himself, or say ‘‘Oh!” he disap- 
peared into the huge black reservoir of rain water that, 
up to that moment, had stood us so much our friend. 


The desperate scramble and momentary splash was fol- 
lowed, however, by a low bubble and then a broken 
squeak, as George’s head reappeared for an instant, and 
then sunk again below the dark line of the top of the 
butt. As for the lady and me, we stood aghast with 
terror and dismay. My first impulse was to upset the 
butt and pour my unlucky friend into the dry ditch be- 
neath ; but my efforts were all vain, for, independently 
of the weight, it was fastened to the wall by a pipe, which 
conveyed its contents into the kitchen. Again George’s 
head appeared above the edge of the tub, looking as if it 
had been placed there after execution for high treason. He 
had managed thus to suspend himself by seizing hold of 
the edges of the tub with his hands, whilst his feet endea- 
voured to find against the bellying sides, the purchase 
which was necessary to raise him out of his unpleasant 
situation. It was in vain I called to him to be quiet. 
His cries had brought already to hastily-opened windows 
sundry nightcapped heads, but which disappeared after 
a& moment’s inspection, no doubt to be down on the spot 
at the rescue or the death. A thundering rattle at the 
door of Emma’s room was still more alarming to our 
guilty souls, and, as the lady had already fainted, the 
instinct of self-preservation prompted me in despair to 
leave my friends to their natural protectors, and seek re- 
fuge in the kindly grave that had been my asylum in the 
earlier part of that unhappy night’s proceedings. I had 
just time enough to ensconce myself in my old quarters, 
kneeling closely to one end, with my eyes on a level 
with the earth, so as to have a good view of the scene I 
quitted in such confusion, when, to my delight, I saw 
Emma, who in some way or other had discovered she was 
left alone, spring to her feet, and run up the ladder like 
a cat, and through the window into her room, as if she 
had never been accustomed to any other mode of ingress 
or egress. Unfortunately, though this was at the very 
time George made his most successful struggle, and had 
with great difficulty poised himself upon his waist on the 
edge of the tub; the consequence was, that in her ascent 
Emma came in rude contact with her lover, and tumbled 
him back again into his cold bath, with no other reply to 
his last appeal than the sharp slam of her casement, that 
shut her up, at all events, from out the immediate con- 
sequences of our exploded adventure. 

Noises now proceeded from the street, and old Gard- 
ner soon appeared, struggling to drag his fat corporation 
through the narrow passage of the gateway that had 
proved so detrimental to Joseph Stevens’s shoulder and 
his bottle of brandy. George, too, again had lifted him- 
self on to the top of the tub, and, by the time Mr. Gard- 
ner had freed himself, they stood face to face, within arm’s 
length of each other, on the churchyard greensward. 
A moment of escape offered itself, however, to George. 
He struck at the gentleman, and made a bolt to the gate, 
but met at its entrance some half-dozen of the neighbours 
hastening to the fray. With a half-round he brought 
himself up, and to my alarm bounded in the direction of 
the grave, as if some hope of escape still lay there. For- 
tunately, however, he was so closely pursued he had not 
time to make the dive as he passed over, and the man that 
followed him, not knowing the ground quite so well, 
stumbled right in on the top of me. For him, I was quite 
prepared. Holding him down with one hand, I thumped 
away with the other to his heart’s content, crying out to 
the people who now thronged the churchyard, ‘I’ve got 
him, I’ve got him!” and pummelling away with an 
earnestness and sincerity that quite gained the confidence 
of the rest. Incontinently they began to follow my ex- 
ample, dragging him out of the grave, and, after adminis- 
tering what they considered sufficient chastisement, turned 
him over in the moonlight, and only then discovered that 
the object of their hasty resentment was one of the most 
respected elders of a Methodist congregation in the town. 
Of course every one tried to shift the blame upon me; 
and my ignorance of most of the parties, after so long an 
absence, taken in conjunction with the zeal I had shown 
in the chase, was considered to be sufficient excuse for the 
serious assault and battery which I had committed and so 
innocently had led others into. The same accident that 
brought the victim into the grave had also occurred to me, 


| and under such circumstances it was generally admitted 


the mistake might very naturally have occurred in the 
confusion. However, I offered, in compensation, any 
service I could professionally bestow ; and, after learning 
from old Gardner the astonishing and distressing fact that 
a friend of mine could have acted as George Spalding had 
done, I assisted the bruised gentlemen to their respective 
homes, strongly sympathising with their sufferings, and 
moralising most sagely upon the sorrows and vexations 
that beset human existence. I also fully concurred in the 


conclusion arrived at as the parties separated, that, after 
all, not much harm had been done; and that the pre- 
sumptuous individual who had sought to outrage a 
parent’s feelings and frightened the poor young lady 
almost to death had evidently been, by a singular act of 
retribution, subjected to a richly-deserved ducking. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


E are growing old—how the thought 
<3 will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 
| On some long-remember’d spot, that 
lies 

In the silence of the past. 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
! Or the tomb of early tears ; 

But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


Oh ! wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now— 

And we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow ; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows roll’d, 

That steer’d with us from that early mark— 
Oh ! friends, we are growing old ! 


Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares, 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burden’d memory bears. 
Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 
And beams may brighten our latter days 
Which the morning never met. 


But oh, the changes we have seen 
In the far and winding way— 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown grey ! 

The winters still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold ; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 
And, friends, we are growing old ! 


We have gain’d the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learn’d to pause and fear— 

But where are the living founts, whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear ? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page— 

But where is the hope that saw in Time 
But its boundless heritage ? 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew? 
We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue ; 
And our souls might joy in the springtime then, 
But the joy was faint and cold— 
For it ne’er could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old. Frances Brown. 


Mr. Leigh Murray, the actor, died suddenly last week, in 
his forty-ninth year. 

The catalogue of the textile fabrics in the South Kensington 
Museum, the work of Dr. Rock, will shortly be published by 


the Art Department. This work illustrates, by means of the 
learned editor’s expositions, and the chromo-lithographs which 
accompany them, that magnificent series of church vestments, 
dresses, silk stuffs, needlework and tapestries which distin- 
guishes the Museum. Dr. Rock, in a comprehensive ‘‘intro- 
duction ” to his work, has (1) expounded the history of the 
raw materials employed for the fabrics in question ; (2) shown 
how silk had various names—among them is ‘‘ diaper,” for 
the origin of which term he proffers a new explanation ; (3) 
illustrated the styles of silks in divers countries ; (4) treated 
of embroidery as practised at many times and places ; (5) dis- 
played tapestry ; (6) dealt with certain liturgical rarities ;, (7) 
commented on symbolism, especially that of the Gamniee ae? 
as employed in textile decoration ; (8) dilated on the Lie ry 
of vestments ; and (9) dealt with their botany and zoology. 
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Theatres ands Amusements, 
——<—__— 


CoVENT-GARDEN.—Lischen and Fritzchen—The Yellow Dwarf. Seven. 

Drury-LANe.—I’m Not Myself at All—(At a Quarter to Eight) Beauty and 
the Beast. Seven. 

Haymarker.—A Kiss in. the Dark—(At Twenty Minutes to Eight) 
New Men and Old Acres—The Fair One with the Golden Locks. Seven. 

Princess’s.—After Dark—The Streets of London. Seven. 

Apetpur.—Open to Conviction—(At Eight) The Nightingale—Domestic 
Economy. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Corrupt Practices—(At a Quarter past Hight) Chilperic. 

Otymric.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

Giosr.—A Household Fairy—(At Half-past Seven)—Not Such a Fool as 
He Looks—(At Ten) Lord Bateman. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer——(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—A Happy Pair. Seven. 

Srranp.—Among the Breakers—Toodles—Ino—The Chops of the Channel. 
Seven. 

-Prince or WALEs’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

Garety.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At Half-past Nine) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. 

New Quren’s.—A Lover by Proxy—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’I'wixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

New Royarry.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Flying Dutchman—Rely on 
my Discretion. Half-past Seven. 

CHARING-cROss.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Not so Bad After All— 
Abon Hassan. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, Hotporn.—Equestrianism, commenc- 
ing at Half-past Seven. Morning Performances Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at Half-past Two. The Performing Monkeys at cach 
performance. 

CrysTAL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hai, Piccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Eayptian Hat, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Eyen- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
Potytrcnnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
a SE EN A A RE OL OE TS 


Seven. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
January 80. Sunpay.—fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
5 31. Monday.—New moon, 3.41 P.M. 
Frepruary 1, Tuesday.—Sun rises 7.41 A.M. 
», 2 Wednesday.—Daybreak 5.43 A.M. 
- 3. Thursday.—Clock before sun 14m. 6sec. 
AS 4, Friday.—Venus sets 7.40 P.M. 
» 5. Saturday.—Length of night, 14h. 41min. 


asket. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 

Tur Lapy’s Own Paver is now published by Messrs. 
Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria-lane, where all commu- 
nications should be addressed. 


Tar Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ........ Brett 17s, Od. 
Half a Year sp Simlesow. tis wre. SE 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year 4 i 4s. 4d. 


*,* Subscriptions payable in advance.  Post-office Orders to be made 
payable (at Kleet-street) to C. M. Jenkins. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
Messrs. Marlborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,” as above. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


VGarl Veg scttcaticebar cea’ OPES: 24 francs. 
FIANSY Carly cos. .ccccrecemeessssateceetes Sb ays 
Quarterly kisscercrccesseocsspetsenees ees 6°" 5, 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris, 

Mrs. P. (Richmond).—There is no reason whatever why your 
bookseller should not be able to procure the LAapy’s OwN 
Paver regularly for you. It is always published in good 
time for the suburban and country parcels, and when not 
kept by newsagents the fault is, therefore, entirely theirs. 
Perhaps you will kindly show this to your agent. 

‘‘TuE Lass oF RICHMOND-HILL.’—We were unable to get 
the designs for banner-screens ready for this number, but 
they will appear in our next. 

ELLEN.—See our reply to ‘‘ Economy” last week. The title- 
page and index shalJl he sent to you. 

Mrs. D. (Hounslow).—You will see by this nnmber that we 
have not forgotten your request. You will find the netting 
design a most serviceable one ; not being too elaborate for 
ordinary working. 

Youne Mamma (Victoria-park).—We think you did quite 
right. Probably in the spring you will see a still more 
decided improvement. 2. All the back numbers of the new 
series may still be obtained. 

Two Sisters (Dunstable).—In our next number we will 
endeavour to give a design that will fully meet your wishes. 
2. By all means, but take no further steps without fully 
confiding in your parents. 

Miss F.—Thanks for your encouraging letter. Much might 
be done for usin this way by subscribers not only intro- 
ducing the paper to the notice of their friends, but by 
inducing their newsagents to expose it in their windows. 
Daily newspapers, and, indeed, many of the weeklies, are 
not always, nor perhaps often, fit reading for the home, and 
it was to supply this obvious want, a newspaper that might 
safely and profitably be placed within reach of every 
member of the family, that the Lapy’s Own was esta- 
blished. We again thank you, and would further say that 
if any subscriber would only add to our number of readers 
as you have done, we should be able to make the paper still 
more worthy of general support. 

Trorry.—It is our last Christmas number that you wish for. 
Your bookseller can freadily get it for you, or you may 
obtain it direct from our publishers. 

Mrs. Dicpy.—Your wants shall be fully met in our next 
fashion article. There has been really nothing of novelty 
to describe either in the London or Paris fashions of the 
past few weeks. : 

Communications from ‘‘Old Priory,” J. J., and Miss Baker, 
are declined with thanks. 


di 7” i. Cit) St 
(Oar Cael INL, 
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[For regulations, &¢., see our Number for Jan. 8.] 

I wisn for a good double-action harp, one by Erard pre- 
ferred, and a musical box by a good maker, Please state 
wants.—OLD SWAN. 

I am in want of “* When All the World was Young,’ 
Phelp, and ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters.” Will give other 
songs, or a fair equivalent of dance or instrumental music.— 


MRS .o"2 ; 
I HAVE a large quantity of scrap pictures, suitable for 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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forming a child’s picture scrap-book ; also juvenile books, 
Offers requested, but should prefer gilt brackets.—S. A, 

WANTED some good chromos ; framed or otherwise. Will 
give books and music, or other things. —DoLty. 


Che Hady's Olon 3 


aper, 
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'¥\HOUGH this winter has not, perhaps, witnessed so 
many ice catastrophes as have happened in more se- 
vere seasons, the little frost we have experienced has had 
its tragedies and its victims. One of the most touching 
of the fatal accidents occurred on Saturday last, when 
three sisters, named Steedman, were drowned in Loch 
Leven. It appears that about half past one the ladies 
had left their house with their skates for the purpose 
of having an hour’s recreation on the loch. As gene- 
rally when out walking, they took a favourite dog 
with them. ‘On reaching the loch they sat down on a 
seat by the side of it ; but whether for the: purpose of 
putting on their skates, or with the intention of wait- 
ing for the coming of a friend who had promised to 
meet them and skate with them, cannot now be known. 
The dog started off on the ice after the wild fowl on an 
open portion of the loch, and when it had gone some 
few yards the ice gave way with it. Miss Steedman 
went to help it out of the water, and on seeing her on 
the ice, some workmen who were employed at the 
boat-house shouted to warn her back. She looked in 
the direction of the persons shouting; but probably 
not understanding their cries as a warning, and having 
a generous anxiety to save the dog, persisted in going 
to its help. When she was attempting to lift it out, 
the ice gave way with her. She cried to the third 
sister, ‘“ Maggie, help me,” and she, instinctively obey- 
ing the impulse of her sisterly affection, hastened on 
the ice, which at once broke, and she was plunged 
beside her sister. The second sister, seeing the other 
two struggling in the water for life, bravely went to 
their assistance; but, alas! it was only to make 
another victim. With the utmost expedition 
a boat was forced through the ice to their 
rescue, but by the time help reached them they were 
quite insensible. They were speedily taken on shore, 
and every possible exertion was used, under the 
direction of Dr. Monro, in order to their resuscitation. 
All efforts proved vain, for life had fled. Within 
little more than an hour from the time when they had 
left their home, buoyant with life and hope, they 
were borne back to it lifeless. The three sisters were 
in the bloom of life, their respective ages being 
twenty-four, twenty-two, and twenty; two of them 
also were just about to be married. They were highly 
accomplished and universally esteemed, and as they 
were known in an extensive circle of acquaintance, 
their untimely end will awaken deep sorrow in many 
hearts. The most intense sympathy is felt with the 
stricken parents and their remaining son and daughter, 
The frightful accident which happened at Liverpool 
on Sunday, and by which nine women and six men 
lost their lives, affords another instance of the exces- 
sive danger of gathering an excitable crowd in an ill- 
constructed building. St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Chapel stands in the midst of a dense Irish population. 
It appears that the Passionist Fathers had been hold- 
ing in this chapel one of those “ Missions” with which 
we have recently been made familiar through an imi- 
tation of them attempted by some Church of England 
clergymen in London. If even in London certain 
classes were found to flock to such services, it is easy 
to understand how an impressible Irish population 
would be attracted by them. At the service on Sun- 
day evening—the last, it is said, of the course— the 
congregation was so great that an additional service 
was held in the school, which is a room under 
the chapel. In one of these rooms a drunken man 
occasioned some disturbance, and in the confusion 
which ensued a cry of “Fire!” was raised, and 
reached the congregation in the other room. In a 
moment numbers of excited men and women in 
these two rooms were rushing to the dvors aud 
struggling for escape. The chapel, it seems, had two 
or three means of exit ; but the schoolroom had only 
one, and this opened into a passage, which com- 
municated also with one of the entrances to the 
chapel. In fact, from a small landing within the 
outer door a few steps descend to the schoolroom, and 
another set of five or six steps ascends to the chapel. 
On this small landing the two panic-stricken crowds 
from the chapel and the schoolroom met, and in a few 
moments fifteen persons were crushed or trampled to 
death, and others were severely hurt. It is remark- 
able, however, that the deaths seem chiefly due to 
suffocation, as though the sufferers had been simply 
crushed by the pressure of the two converging crowds. 
It is very doubtful how far such a calamity as this can 
be fairly termed an accident. The cause to which it is 
due is perfectly evident, and ought to have been 
obviated. To erect a public building without proper 
means of egress, or not to obviate the defect when 
pointed out, is an unjustifiable neglect that demands 
nothing but reprehension. 


_sidering, 


A correspondence of a somewhat novel nature has 
been going on in the columns of the Standard, and 
commented on by other papers, and notably by the 
gossiping writer of “passing events” in the Sunday 
Times. It first arose out of the fact being mentioned 
that Irish children were frequently in the habit of 
going about without their shoes and stockings, and 
that they derived considerable comfort and strength 
from the practice of such a custom. Upon this a lady, 
who signs herself “ Barefoot,” writes: “It may in- 
terest your Dublin correspondent to know that there is 
at least one English lady on this side of the channel 
whose children also have for some years practised what 
his pleasantry styles the ‘the singular theory’ of going 
barefoot about the house and gardens, in order, 
as they could tell him, to let their feet grow 
straight and their legs strong; they do not, how- 
ever, display them in their walks abroad, and 
during the winter months they wear socks, made 
rights and lefts, with square toes, and shoes with 
supple soles formed to the natural shape of the foot.” 
This lady, in further commendation of her barefoot 
theory, speaks of the “sailors on board ship in warm 
latitudes during rain or bad weather walking barefoot, 
officers as well as crew, for the very purpose of avoid- 
ing colds and keeping their feet dry when they go 
below.” Another lady, who writes under the name of 
“Shoeless,” speaks of having adopted this plan with 
her family of three girls and two boys with the greatest 
success, and states that, since they left off wearing 
anything on their fect, they have never been subject 
to colds and coughs like other children, and that their 
feet are well grown, strong, and perfectly straight. 
“We live,” says this lady, ‘‘in the country, which 
may make a difference”—(without doubt it does, and 
it may well be conceded that the freedom and the 
appropriate costume which generally is accorded to 
country children contributes just as much to their 
health as the pureness of the air they breathe)—“ but 
my girls never, under any circumstance, wear shoes 
or stockings, except when they go out visiting at a 
friend’s house where they are not well known, or 
likely to meet strangers. Our own friends under- 
stand the motive of what appears a freak, perhaps, 
and the girls themselves are too well pleased with it 
to leave it off. When they come home from a house 
where they are compelled to wear shoes and stockings, 
they take them off even before their gloves. They 
make no difference, summer or winter. They do not 
feel the cold, and never suffer from cold feet or chil- 
blains.” 


The well-known Scotch professor, Dr. Blackie, has 
been lecturing at Edinburgh on “ Beauty,” and though 
his observations were certainly not very complimentary 
to the ladies “ over the border,” they are worth con- 
¢, Scotch people, Professor Blackie maintains, 
are not remarkable either for beauty or for grace. 
They are neither beautiful in their forms, nor perhaps 
even in their persons. A Scotch lassie, he said, was 
very beautiful, no doubt, but when she arrived at 
womanhood she did not represent the finest specimen 
of a woman, and she had no grace in lier motions. 
Speaking of their dress, he wished he could prevail on 
women to dress according to the laws of reason, and 
not according to the practice of unreason, which 
constituted, he added, the monstrous ideal that was 
called fashion, and which was worshipped in that very 
glaring and glittering and vicious place called Paris. 
Unfortunately, they will follow the Empress Eugenie 
blindly, quite forgetting that the style which suits her 
may look ridiculous when adopted by others (and 
there are a few) not quite so gifted by nature as her 
Majesty. 


Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. (Macmillan and Co.) 


This is in more than one respect a notable little book, 
though the title affords us no manner of clue to its 
merits. Journals are not usually, when at the best, the 
most entertaining reading ; indeed, the people who think 
it worth their while to keep ‘journals ” now-a-days 
—whatever may have been the case a century or so ago— 
are not, we fear, a very interesting order, or remarkable 
for aught but their respectable dulness and pitiable self- 
assertion; and who, then, is this unknown Mrs. Jer- 
ningham—we can readily fancy a lady asking—that she 
should think 16 worth while to force her daily dreariness 
on the public, and 

cf Take a world of pains 

to prove that bodies may exist sans brains ? 
Softly, fair censurer, there are, even in these degenerate 
days, “journals” and ‘‘journals,” and the class to which that 
of Mrs. Jerningham—or whoever may be the anonymous 
writer lurking beneath so unmusical a name—belongs, is 
not by any means overcrowded. The Journal is indeed 
“s novel in conception as the idea is ably carried out. It 
is neither more nor less than a well-constructed love story 
in rhyme, displaying in the gradual unfolding of the plot 
many capital glimpses of character, and bright, sunny 
flashes of true feeling, the whole being as unpretentious 
as it is marked by a sturdy common sense as healthful as 
it is rare in modern domestic novels. The heroine—who, 
despite her weaknesses, enlists from the outset the 
reader’s sympathies entirely in her behalf—tells her own 
story in a pleasant, outspoken, artless way that enchains 
the attention from its very cherm ‘truthfulness to her 
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own eminently loveable, unsophisticated nature, her 
transparent faults, and pretty waywardness. Here is our 
ntroduction to her :— 


Married six weary weeks to-day ! 

How sad is life that was so gay ! 

How desolate the street appears— 
Alas, that I must live in it! 

I see the houses through my tears, 
And do not like the sight one bit ! 


How can I pass the heavy hours 
Without my darling birds and flowers— 
A scamper on the lawn—a ride— 

With other girls a merry chatter, 
Where we our partners can deride, 
The merits of our dress decide, 

And settle much important matter ? 


O life was sweet and beautiful ! 

Its pretty pleasures all my own ; 
O life of life was very full, 

And every minute lived alone !' 


And ev’ry minute was so strong, 

It brought its little new-born bliss, 
Sweeping in tender light along, 

Or leaving shadows like a kiss. 


What lent its glory to the flow’r, 
And gave the nightingale her pow’r, 
And made the sky so very blue ? 
My little heart, could it be you? 


They said I danced when I should walk 
(My gay feet worked my gayer will) ; 

They said I laughed when I should talk, 
And chattered when I should be still. 


{’'d wake with laughing in the night— 
Ah, happy nights, I can’t forget ! 

I'd catch my dreams, they were so bright, 
And find my thoughts were brighter yet ! 


O, sweet to flutter ’mid the grass, 

In charming dews the wise condemn, 
And when the busy swallows pass 

To nod my friendly head at them ! 


Life was a most triumphant fact ! 
What could my ecstasy destroy ? 

1 did not care to think or act— 
Just to be living was a joy ! 


And when I found how fair I am, 
I felt a new delight in life, 

Nor guessed that Mr. Jerningham 
Had asked me from papa as wife. 


How vexed I was when I was told ! 
I hardly could my patience keep ; 
And then papa began to scold, 
And then poor I began to weep. 


The marriage is duly consummated, however, and a 
more striking contrast could scarcely be imagined than 
that supplied by the fresh, romantic, girlish thoughtless- 
ness, we had almost written uselessness, of the young 
bride, and the’ eminently frigid, prosaic propriety of the 
middle-aged husband. Here is the wife’s own version of 
these early days of wedded discord :— 


The wedding day came all too soon— 
I'd rather it had not been mine— 
But still [ liked the honeymoon 
At Paris and the pretty Rhine. 


And uow I’ve not a thing to do, 
And nobody to say a word ; 

I've got to keep my house, ’tis true— 
T keep a house !—it’s too absurd ! 


She’s such a clever woman, cook, 
I heartily dislike her look ; 
She really seems to fancy I ; 
Know nothing useful ’neath the sky, 
And with her stuck-up chin and head, 
Her silence is a thing to dread. 
And then when she begins to speak, 
She asks such dreadful questions, O ! 
How many quarts of milk a week 
Shall I require ? how should I know ? 
And what may be the price of coals ? 
How many tons will be enough ? 
Shall she take quartern loaves, or rolls ? 
And do I want the kitchen stuff? 


I’ve ordered dinner—’tis a fact 

That I was frightened at the act! 
Says I, ‘‘A leg of lamb you'll get ;” 
Says she, ‘‘Its not in season yet ;” 

So turning somewhere for relief, 

T said, ‘‘Then get a leg of beef.” 

She look’d so keenly in my face, 

She made me feel the whole disgrace. 
And soI cried, ‘‘ Get anything,” 

And ran ae stairs to play and sing. 

I hope we'll have some dinner, though,’ 
Or John will be displeased, you know. 


Her husband, the second most prominent figure in the 
s‘ory, is, we should state, a banker, more than double her 
age, who, with his strict business habits, decisive 
character, uncompromising integrity, and hard, unflinching 
regard for duty as the sole motive power of life, fails 
utterly to comprehend the little sunny nature he bas en- 
trapped in his elegant and dignified, but somewhat un- 
homelike house. With a calm,  unimpassioned, self- 
contained nature like his, what his better judgment dic- 
tates he does, and at once; yet despite his many sterling 
qualities, he somehow or other succeeds in impressing the 
Teider as being by no means the most loveable of hus- 
bands, or of the highest order of mind. Anyway he 
Manages, by his mistaken, and, to say the least, in- 
Fema treatment of his wife, to render her as un- 
1appy as he has succeeded in making himself, until the 
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tenour of their daily life might not inaptly be described 
by the Yankee doggrel— 


First it rained, and then it blew, 
And then it friz, and then it snew ; 
And then there was a shower of rain, 
And then it friz and snew again. 


The fact is, as is not seldom the case with your over- 
sensible ‘* practical’ people, he thinks his mode of living 
must be right, does not take into account differences of 
use and temperament, makes his own thoughts and 
feelings and acts the standard to which all natures—the 
most dissimilar—must be brought, and is hence often as 
hard and hasty in his judgments as he is immovable in his 
resolves. Indeed he seems to have been, by his very inflexi- 
bility of spirit, almost as precipitate in his decisions respect- 
ing his wife’s acts as the lady whose only excuse for her 
forgetfulness of the famous Jack Robinson was, in the 
words of the poet— 


Why somebody told me as somebody said 
As somebody else had somewhere read 
In some newspaper as how you was dead. 


And hence it is that we are unable to like him, much as 
we may try to do so, until the shadow of a great sorrow 
darkens his home, and the strong will is softened and the 
affections strengthened by the tender influences of the 
sick-room. 

There are other characters sketched in the course of the 
story, foremost among them being a worthy baronet, Sir 
James Greeme, and a certain Captain Fitzmaurice, of the 
Guards, and these are all remarkably well put upon the 
canvas. The story is so slight in construction, however, 
that we would not anticipate by analysis the pleasure 
with which we hope many of our readers will follow its 
homely incidents for themselves. 


Che DvaAMA, Xe. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


THE now unwonted spectacle of an historical play was 
witnessed at this theatre on Saturday evening, when a 
five-act drama of that class, from the pen of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, bearing the strange title ’Twizt Axe and Crown ; 
or, The Lady Elizabeth, was received with general acclaim 
by an attentive and sympathetic audience. The author 
himself gracefully explains the plan and purpose of the 
piece, as well as the nature and extent of his obligations 
to Mdme. Birch-Pfeiffer, the celebrated German dramatist. 

The interest of the drama resides rather in striking 
contrasts and dramatic developments of character than in 
curious complications of incident. Though there are 
some striking situations there is no great variety nor 
any very vehement succession of events in the play, 
which is simply the story, well-designed and lucidly 
evolved, of that stormy passage in the early womanhood 
of the Lady Elizabeth when her flirtation with Courtenay, 
one of the most ardent of the many suitors whom she 
delighted to befool, not only brought her into great 
disfavour with her sister Mary—who had been in love 
with the same man—buat led to her own incarcera- 
tion in the Tower on a charge of complicity with her 
lover in treasonable designs, and so enyironed her with 
dangers and difficulties that her life was at the mercy of 
her enemies. Her heroic spirit, sustained by popular 
sympathy, carries her triumphantly through all perils, 
till the sudden death of Mary clearing the way to the 
throne brings into the ascendant the ‘ bright occidental 
star” of Elizabeth, thus giving splendour and power to a 
destiny which, as the title of the play suggests, had long 
oscillated ‘‘ ’twixt axe and crown.” So true is it that 
as there may be many a mischance ’twixt the cup and 
the lip, so, on the other hand, there may be some happy 
change of fortune in store for one whose fate seems 
at times to gravitate rather towards the block than the 
throne. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s work throughout this play has been 
psychological and literary rather than strictly dramatic. 
According to the prevalent practice of our philosophic 
historians in modern times, he has addressed himself to 
the task of rehabilitating, as the phrase goes, certain 
historic personages to whom, whether through ignorance 
or prejudice, or both, posterity has hitherto rendered but 
scant justice. Thus he sublimates into a ‘ Bayard” 
Edward Courtenay, of whose conduct and motives Mr. 
Froude forms but a sorry estimate; and thus, too, he 
adopts that view of Queen Mary’s character which 
William Cobbett, and after him Dr. Lingard, had 
first the courage to depict—that of a woman passionate 
and resentful, it is true, under injury, yet so far from 
naturally cruel that she was ‘‘in many respects of a 
loving and womanly nature—warped by evil counsels, but 
struggling towards the light ag her weak vision appre- 
hended it””—a woman, in fact, of kind heart and honour- 
able purpose, but the genial current of whose soul was 
frozen by a fierce fanaticism, which also benighted her 
intellect and besotted all her generous faculties. Mean- 
while Elizabeth, as painted by the dramatist, is a paragon 
of virtue and wisdom—not simply the good Queen Bess 
of tradition, but the wisest, discreetist, best of queens, 
however named, who ever wielded a sceptre for the glory 
and happiness of the human race. Ses 7 ee 

The great attraction of the play in representation is the 
exquisite acting of Mrs. Rousby as Lady Elizabeth. How 
far it may be strictly consistent with historic truth to 
represent Elizabeth as the perfection of all that is lovely, 
generous, and good in womanhood is a question for his- 
torians to decide. It has pleased the dramatist so to 
imagine her, and so the artist depicts her. We have but 
to deal with Mrs. Rousby’s performance of the character, 
than which it were difficult to fancy anything more gentle 
and gracious, more ladylike and refined, more winning 
and delightful. Mr. Rousby, as Courtenay, gives dis- 
tinct and spirited utterance to the dialogue, but 
though he acts with judgment and propriety, there 
is nothing very striking in his performance. Miss 
Pauncefort is seen to great advantage in the charac- 
ter of Queen Mary, which from first to last she plays with 
refined skill and unremitting spirit. Of the other parts, 
the more important are played with adequate ability by 
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MUSICAL, LITERARY, %& ART JOTTINGS. 


DANIEL DEFOE is to have a monument over his grave in 
Bunhill-fields. : 

Her deposed Majesty Isabella is said to be writing a novel 
of which she herself is the heroine. 

Messrs. Moxon and Son have published a volume of poems 
by Lord Teignmouth. 

Mr. Aaron Penley, one of the best-known members of the 
Water Colour Institute, died a few days ago. 

Mignon is to be produced at the Drury-lane Opera, with 
Mlle. Nilsson and M. Faure. 

We understand that Mr. Edmund Dicey has accepted the 
editorship of the Daily News. 

Garibaldi’s work ‘‘ The Rule of the Monk,” is to be pub- 
lished early in February. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon is engaged on a new work about 
Russia, to be published in the spring. 

The widow of Belzoni, the Egyptologist, has died at the 
age. of eighty-eight. She had a pension of 200/. per annum 
from Government. 

The publication of a new monthly serial, by the author of 
‘‘Enquire Within,” and entitled ‘‘ Best of Everything,” will 
be commenced on Ist March, by Messrs. W. Kent and Co. 
Tropmann is said to have sold the copyright of his portrait 
to a well-known photographer for 100/., which he ordered to 
be sent to his mother. 

Mr. Ernest Longfellow, a son of the poet, has adopted the 
profession of portrait painting, and openel his studiv in 
Boston. 

Mr. Martin Tupper intends, it is said, during the approach- 
ing London season, to give a series of readings in Proverbial 
Philosophy. 

Mr. Henderson, of 49, King William-street, has received 
acommand to execute, by his enamel process, portraits of 
Her Majesty and other members of the Royal Family, 

Mr. Holman Hunt, who, during several months past, has 
been painting at Bethlehem, has made good progress with an 
important picture. 

A beautiful stained-glass window has just been placed over 
the communion-table in St. Paul’s, facing north. Itisintended 
to adorn the southern window in a similar manner. 

It is said that a daughter of Madame Lind-Goldschmidt has 
a beautiful voice, which she is educating with a view to her 
professional appearance. 

Mgr. Bauer, who travelled in the suite of the Empress to 
Egypt, and delivered the inaugural speech at the opening of 
the Suez Canal, will shortly publish his impressions de voyage. 
The manufacture of autographs seems to be increasing on a 
large scale in Paris. Purchasers should be careful with re- 
ard :to the names of Beranger, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and 
Rachel. 

It was originally stated that the Norwich Musical Festival 
was in future to be held biennially instead of triennially. It 
now seems that the next one will not be held before the 
usual period, the autumn of 1872. 

According to the Musical Standard a great improvement in 
the construction of pianos is promised by a Frenchman ; 
under the new system their tone is described as much louder, 
clearer, and more sustained. 

The Marchioness Campana, an Italian literary lady, is 
about to publish a very extensive work on the Stuarts at St. 
Germains, which will comprise the substance of a large quan- 
tity of hitherto unpublished papers on the subject. 

Lady Eastlake, in her recently published Memoirs of the 
late President of the Royal Academy, states that Mr. Bellen- 
den Ker has bequeathed a picture by that artist to the nation. 
This is a portrait of Mrs. Bellenden Ker as an Italian con- 
tadina with a basket of grapes ; it was painted in 1830. 

The second of the colossal bronze statues of the late Lord 
Carlisle, which has been executed by Messrs. Henry Prince 
and Co., Ewer-street, Southwark, from the design of 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R:A., has been cast at their foundry, 
Among the visitors who witnessed the process of ‘* pouring” 
were Lady Taunton and Mr. Foley. 

The death of Mme. Parepa-Rosa is anncunced, She was a 
granddaughter of the the late Mr. Segnin, who was so many 
years connected with the Haymarket Opera-house. Mr. 
Seguin had two daughters and two sons who were singers. 
One of the daughters was marzied to Mr. Howell, the double- 
bass player. 

We are informed that Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
are on the eve of publishing a volume of poems by the late 
William Leighton, author of the verses entitled ‘* My Nest,” 
which appeared in our issue of the 18th December last, and of 
several other poems which have lately been appearing in 
several monthly magazines. 

The Civil Court of Paris has had to decide a dispute between 
the director of the Palais Royal Theatre and Mile. Paurelle, 
an actress. ‘The lady had refused to play the part assigned 
to her in a new piece entitled Le Plus Heurewx des V'rois, on 
the ground that it ‘‘was unworthy of her talent.” As, how- 
ever, she was bound by her engagement to appear in whatever 
réles might be given to her, the director sued her for damages, 
and the Court condemued her to 80/. fine and costs. 

On Tuesday evening another aspirant for public honours as 
a reader, in the person of Mrs, Lafontaine Erskine, made her 
début at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. We 
regret, however, that it is not in our power to speak in any 
very high praise of the entertainment. She gave some of the 
prose pieces very creditably, though the reading was delicient 
in action, but her poetry was decidedly weak. On the whole, 
we fear that she has much headway to make before she will 
take a prominent place in public estimation. 

The sudden closing of the Holborn Theatre, and Mr. Barry 
Sullivan’s relinquishment of his laudable endeavours to find a 
sufficient public favourable to representations of the higher 
class of drama, will be a subject of sincere regret to many. 
But the argument of a failing exchequer is of a very one 
vincing kind, and, as Aaron Hill said, in the last century, at 
is not a manager’s business to be wise to empty boxes. Mr. 
Sullivan’s tenancy of the Holborn has extended over tar 

; 7 shar v1 
nine months, so that he is not to be charged w 1} Nese ae 
patience in his efforts to obtain public support, oe of his 
certainly shown that he possesses ‘‘the courag 
opinions.”’ 
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which dwell in the vicinity of this feature. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to be too particular in the hygienic cares 
bestowed upon this portion of the face. 

The beauty of the lips depends upon their form 
and colour, and on the delicacy and freshness of their 
texture : lips that are too thin or too thick are equally 
unpleasing ; but both can be partially remedied by skilful 
and judicious treatment. When the lips are too thin 
their volume may be augmented by frequent suctions, by 
bathing them with warm stimulating lotions, and by 
gently and cautiously drawing them outwards. By these 
means they will gradually assume roundness and fulness, 
in the same way that muscles acquire size byfexercise and 
local stimulants. It is more diffi- 
cult to repress an unnatural excess 
of flesh in the lips; still some im- 
provement may be effected by the 
measures we shall suggest. Tirst, 
the patient, if we may be allowed 
so to term the possessor of lips dis- 
proportionately thick and _ large, 
should endeavour to acquire the 
habit of contracting the lips; se- 
condly, from time to time some 
simple pomade should be applied to 
preserve the soft clasticity of the 
SKIN. 

‘he colour of the lips depends 
almost entirely upon the condition 
of the bodily health. Pale lips are 
an unfailing sympton of general 
debility or latent disease. The thin 
texture of the skin which covers 
them renders them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the effects of a cold 
temperature ; cracks and excoria- 
tions often occur from this cause ; 
but we believe that inward heat of 
the system, independent of all in- 
ternal influences, is the most fre-j 
quent occasion of the defect, and a 
course of refrigerent medicines, % 
combined with a light diet, is the} 
only rational way of remedying’ 
the evil. The following is a receipt | 
for an emollient salve, which will 4 
be extremely beneficial. Melt to-' 
gether one ounce of white wax, | 
with the sume quantity of clarified, 
veal suct, and a quarter of an’... 
ounce of spermaceti; add tothisfour fj 
fluid ounces of olive-oil, and stir! 
the whole gently till cold, then add a few drops of the 
attar of roses. Another may be Prepared thus: Melt 
two ounces of white wax with six of oil of almonds: 
while warm, stir in a teacupful of rosewater. There 
are other salves of a less simple kind, but we do not like 
to recommend them without a knowledge of the state of 
the lips to which they might be applied. A cayenne 
lozenge gradually dissolved in the mouth deepens the 
crimson of the lips ; its effect, of course, being only tem- 
porary. 

A clever physiologist has said that an habitual gentle- 
ness and benevolence of disposition conduces to Fin warn 
colouring, and plump fulness of the lips, and that, on the 
contrary, envy and malice wrinkle and discolour them. 
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Certain it is that anger makes them pale, and late hours 
and intemperance wither and injure them. A mouth 
cannot be attractive if the teeth are unclean, covered 
with tartar, or carious. The art of the dentist has risen to 
so high a degree of perfection, and professors of dental 
surgery are so numerous, that we shall limit our advice to 
afew general observations regarding the daily attentions 
which the teeth require. Many possess good teeth, but 
few take sufficient care to preserve them. ‘The teeth of 
children are deplorably neglected; it is not until 


adolescence is nearly at band that personal vanity comes 
to their aid, 
anxiously used. 


and toothbrushes and dentifrices are 
But it is then too late im many in- 


Fig. 4,.—SMOKING-CAP. 


stances, and we are consequently every day seeing young 
people with their teeth in a state of premature decay ; 
while, if proper care had been taken from early childhood, 
they might have preserved them sound and perfect to an 
advanced age. The teeth should be well brushed night 
and morning with a moderately hard brush ; which should 
also act upon the gums, as this will keep up a brisk 


circulation in them, and render them firm and healthy ; 


the mouth should after every meal be carefully rinsed out. 
It is prudent to avoid drinking liquids either too hot or 
too cold, nor should cold water be taken immediately 
after hot soup. After taking acids the mouth should be 
well washed and brushed, for acids destroy the enamel ; 
and for this reason it is advisableffto avoid all dentifrices 
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’ whiten the teeth and strengthen the gums, 


the composition of which is unknown, as acids, which 
whiten, while they ultimately injure the teeth, form the 
principal ingredients. 

The following are excellent prescriptions for denti- 
frices: Prepared chalk, one drachm; cuttle fish, one 
drachm; cream of tartar, one drachm, reduced to im- 
palpable powder and well blended together ; myrrh, one 
ounce ; alum, one ounce ; cream of tartar, quarter of an 
ounce ; and camphor half an ounce, reduced to powder 
and mixed as above. Take a little green sage, chop it 
finely, mix it with an ounce of powdered myrrh, and 
make it into a paste with a little white honey ; this will 
Take half an 
ounce of cuttle fish, and the same 
quantity of prepared chalk, one 
drachm of Peruvian bark, and one 
drachm of cream of tartar ; reduce 
the whole to powder and blend well 
together. 

The mouth, if not the most ex- 
pressive feature of the face, is cer- 
tainly the one which is the most 
frequently called into active move- 
ment, and therefore even where 
beauty of form exists careful train- 
ing 1s needed to enable it to per- 
form pleasingly its manifold duties. 
An elegant manner of utterance 
renders words insignificant in them- 
selves agreeable and persuasive. In 
the act of eating, skilful, neat 
management of the mouth is very 
important to personal appearance. 
The laugh is always a severe test 
to this feature; when low and 
musical it is charming to the ear, 
but the eye demands that it should 
not be too often repeated, and 
never long sustained. 

In the mute but eloquent lan- 
guage of the smile, the chief fas- 
cination of the mouth consists. A 
beautiful smile is to the counten- 
ance what the sunbeam is to the 
landscape, beauties unguessed start 
into view, surprising and delight- 
ing the beholder. It embellishes a 
mediocre face, and redeems an ugly 
one. <A smile, however, should not 
become habitual, or insipidity is 
the result; nor should the mouth 
_ break into a smile on one side, the 
other remaining passive and unmoved, for this imparts an 
air of deceit and grotesqueness to the face. A disagree- 
able smile distorts the lines of beauty, and is more repul- 
sive than a frown. ‘There are many kinds of smiles, each 
having a distinctive character—some announce goodness, 
kindness, and sweetness ; others betray sarcasm, bitter- 
ness, and pride ; some soften the countenance by their 
languishing tenderness; others brighten it by their 
brilliant and spiritual vivacity. Gazing and posing before 
a mirror cannot aid in the acquiring of beautiful smiles 
half so well as turning the gaze inwards, to watch that 
the heart keeps unsullied from the reflection of vicious 
thoughts and sentiments, and retains no impressions that 
are not noble, lovely, and true. 
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THE QUEEN and Princess Beatrice drove out at Osborne, on 
Tuesday afternoon, last week, attended by Lady Churchill, 
and honoured the Dowager Lady Shelley with a visit at 
Maresfield Villa, East Cowes. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Buller, G.C.B., and Vice- 
Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B., arrived at Osborne, and 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. The Hon. Mrs. C. Grey had also the honour of 

elng invited. 

On the Wednesday morning Her Majesty drove out, accom- 
Panied by Prinec#s Louise. In the afternoon the Queen 
drove out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and at- 
tended by Lady Churchill, and Her Majesty drove in 
the grounds on Thursday morning with Princess Louise. 

The Prince of Leiningen, Licutenant-General Sir George 
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dale, left London on Saturday for Gunton, to rejoin the Prin- 
cess. His Royal Highness was prevented from visiting Lord 
Fitzhardinge at Berkeley Castle last week, in: consequence of 
a severe attack of influenza. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who appears to 
have quite recovered from the attack of influenza from which 
he suffered last week, drove out at Gunton on Monday, at- 
tended by Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale. The Princess of 
Wales also went out for a drive, attended by the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have been entertaining a 
select circle of guests at Gunton this week. 


Her Majesty the Queen will pass the anniversary of her 
marriage on the 10th proximo at Osborne. 

The Lancet states that the Queen has been suffering 
repeatedly during the past few months from neuralgia, affect- 
ing different parts of the body, and severe enough to seriously 
interfere with rest. 

Her Majesty has, through Major-General Sir Thomas M, 
Biddulph, subscribed 25/7. to the West Cowes Compassionate 
Fund, which every winter relieves the distress of the seamen 
and others out of employ at that port. 

Sr. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDsoR CastiEe.—Along the leads 
in the cloisters, by the side of the Albert Memorial Chapel 
and leading from the residence of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
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‘Earl of Donoughmore, and married, April 12, 1831, the Rev. 
Richard Wolfe, of Forenanghts, county Kildare. 

The Earl and Countess Grey come to town next week from 
Howick Hall, Northumberland, for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland have been entertaining 
a succession of visitors at Battle Abbey, Sussex. 

Lord Lifford and other members of the family are placed in 
mourning by the death of the Hon. Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Mr. John Campbell Colquhoun. 

We have to record the death of Honorine, Viscountess 
Exmouth, which took place on the 23rd inst.) The viscountess 
was the wife of the third and present Viscount Exmouth. 

We have to announce the death of Admiral of the Fleet, 
Sir George Francis Seymour, which took place on Thursday 
night last week, at his residence in Eaton-square, in his eighty- 
third year, having been born in September, 1787... He was 
the eldest son and last survivor of the caildren of Lord Hugh 
Seymour, fifth son of Francis, First Marquis of Hertford, 
K.G., by his wife Anna Horatia, third daughter of James, 
second Earl of Waldegrave, whose widow married William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, brother of George III. The late 
admiral married February 26, 1811, Georgiana Mary, second 
daughter of the late Admiral the Hon. Sir George Cranfield 
Berkeley, by whom he leaves surviving issue two sons— 
namely, Lieutenant-General Francis Hugh George Seymour 
(Equerry to the Queen), married to Lady Emily Murray, sixth 


Buller, G.C.B., and Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B., | Gerald Wellesley, dean of Windsor, to St. George’s Chapel, an | daughter of the third Earl of Mansfield ; and Lieut,-Colone 
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left Osborne on the Wednesday. The Lord Chancellor and 
Sir John Simeon arrived at Osborne, and had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. The Lord 
Chancellor returned to London on Thursday morning. 

The Hon. Caroline Cavendish succeeded the Hon. Harriet 
Phipps as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian, drove out 
on Thursday afternoon; and Her Majesty drove in the 
grounds on Friday morning with Princess Beatrice. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Christian ; and Her Majesty went out on Saturday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. In the afternoon 
the Queen.drove out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and 
attended by Lady Churchill. 

On Sunday the Queen was unable to leave the house, in 
consequence of a severe attack of neuralgia. 

The Queen suffered less from neuralgia on Monday, but was 
not able to join the Royal Family at dinner. 

Princess Christian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice 
went out on Tuesday morning. Prince Christian, attended 
by Captain the Hon. Charles Eliot, left Osborne for Frogmore. 

The Duke of Argyll arrived at Osborne on Monday, and 
had the honour of dining with the Royal Family. He left 
Osborne on Tuesday morning. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Tees- 


ornamental iron railing has been placed for the use of Her 
Majesty when walking from the Dean’s house to the royal 
closet, which is situated above the communion-rails within the 
cathedral. : 

Prince Arthur and his party reached Washington at five 
o'clock on Saturday evening, and proceeded to the. residence of 
Mr. Thornton. There was no public demonstration, but 1b 13 
reported that public receptions will be tendered to the Prince, 
on his return, at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Countess of Kimberley and family have arrived in town 
from Kimberley Hall, Norfolk, for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland are expected in 
town at the end of the ensuing week from Alnwick Castle. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster have left 
town for Cannes, to pass several weeks, 

The coloneley of the 75th Regiment is vacant by the death 
of General Sir John Augustus Clerke, K.H., which occurred 
in Ireland, at a good old age. 


The death is announced of Sir Thomas Herbert Maddock, 
formerly Deputy Governor of Bengal and President of the 
Council of India. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Charlotte Sophia 
Wolfe, at the age of seventy. She was aunt of the present 


W. F. E. Seymour, of the Coldstream Guards; and fou 
daughters, ; 

Sir George Bowyer, Bart., starts in a few days for Rome, to 
attend the (Ecumenical Council as a Knight of Justice of the 
Order of Malta, or St. John of Jerusalem. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The marriage of Mdlle. Marion, Maid of Honour to the 
Empress, with Viscount Clary, was celebrated in the chapel 
at the Tuileries last week, in the presence of the Emperor, 
impress, and Prince Imperial. 

Two balls will be given this winter at the Ministry of 
Foreign affairs at Paris —one on the 9th of February, and the 
other on the 23rd. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Miss Boyle, the eldest daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs, Robert Boyle, with Mr. Cecil Chaplin, was 
celebrated on Thursday last week, at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-square, in the presence of a very distinguished and 
numerous circle of the relatives and friends of the two families. 
The bridegroom was accompanied by his best man, Mr. 
Beaumont Lubbock, who received the fair bride, the pe oe 
maids, and the wedding cortége. The bride was aay i 
rich white silk, trimmed with pleatings of satin an tulle 
wreaths of orange blossom and jasmine, with tunic and panier 
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of fine Brussels point lace over satin. She wore a handsome 
Brussels veil, fastened with a spray of orange blossom. 
Diamond earrings and tiara, a diamond and pearl cross ; and 
necklace, the gift of Mr. Henry Chaplin. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Charlotte Boyle, sister to the bride, Miss Eleanor 
Boyle, and Miss Hankey, cousin to the bride, and Miss M. 
Vivian, who wore dresses and jackets of white silk, trimmed 
with frills of cerise glacé and white bonnets with marabout 
feathers tipped with cerise. Each bridesmaid also wore a 
handsome locket, the gift of the bridegroom, the shape of a 
heart, with the initials of each bridesmaid in turquoise and 
enamel, with a butterfly above. The ceremony was performed 
by the uncle of the bride, the Hon. and Rev. Richard Boyle, 
assisted by the Rev. G. B. Bridges, the bride being given 
away by her brother, Mr. Edmund R. Boyle, Coldstream 
Guards. After the marriage ceremony the family and the 
guests left for the residence of Mr. Robarts, 29, Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, where the wedding breakfast was given, and 
in the afternoon the happy couple departed for Blankney-hall, 
near Lincoln, the seat of Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

The marriage of the eldest daughter of Mr. T. A. Perry, of 
Bitham House, Avon Dassett, with Mr. Roger Mostyn, the 
youngest son of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart., has taken 
place at St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, when the parish was a 
scene of much rejoicing. The bridegroom and his best man, 
Mr. Avessett, arrived at the church shortly before the 
appointed hour. The bride was accompanied by her father, 
Mr. T. Aloysius Perry. Her dress was of white satin, with 
a tunic and en swite of Brussels lace, with a necklet and 
locket of turquoise and diamond ornaments. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Anna Maria and Miss Pauline Perry, sisters of the 
bride ; Miss Mostyn, Miss Margaret Mostyn, and Miss Du 
Barry, nieces of the bridegroom; and Miss Tempest. They 
wore white grenadines and white silk paniers, trimmed with 
cerise satin, tulle veils, and wreaths. 

A marriage is shortly to take place between Miss Rosa 
Duncombe Shafto, of Whitworth-park, and Colonel Womb- 
well, uncle of Sir George Orby Wombwell, of Yorkshire. 

The marriage of the Hon. and Rev. Bertrand Pleydell 
Bouverie with the Lady Constance Nelson, daughter of the 
Earl and Countess Nelson, is arranged to take place in April. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Thomas Henry Lord Foley, 
Baron Fcley, P.C., of Kidderminster, Worcestershire, and 48, 
Grosvenor-square, was proved in London on the 14th inst., by 
the Hon. Augustus Frederick Foley, his lordship’s eldest 
brother, and the Hon. Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird, the sur- 
viving executors. The personalty was sworn under 250, 0001. 
His lordship died at Paris, November 20 last, aged sixty-one. 
His lordship married Lady Mary Charlotte Fitz-Alan Howard, 
eldest daughter of Henry Charles, late Duke of Norfolk ; and 
to her ladyship he leaves all the jewellery and diamonds 
termed ‘‘her own,” and such as do not pass with the title ; 
also 500 volumes from his library, and some portion of 
furniture, and carriages and horses, and a residence. He 
leaves to his brother, the Hon. St. George Gerard Foley, an 
annuity of 3007. He has left legacies to his servants. He 
directs that all his property and effects be converted into 
money, and a freehold estate purchased therewith to go with 
the entailed estates ; and devises all his real estates to his 
son and successor, Henry Thomas fifth Baron Foley. 

The will of the Right Hon. George Rice, 4th Baron Dynevor, 
was proved in the principal registry, on the 15th instant, by 
Colonel Fitzroy, Sir Thomas Bateson, M.P., and the Earl of 
Longford, three of the executors, power being reserved to Mr. 
C. A. Wood, the other executor, to prove hereafter. The 
personalty was sworn under 80,0002. The testator has given 
the Dynevor Castle, Kidwelly, and other estates in Carmar- 
thenshire, to his cousin and successor in title, the present 
Baron Dynevor, who is Vicar of Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 
The Barrington-park estate, and the other estates in Wales, 
he has given to his grandson, Mr. Edward Rhys Wingfield 
(the eldest son of Captain Edward Folliott and Mrs. Wingfield, 
both deceased), who is at present a minor, charged with the 
payment of 30,000/. for Mrs. Wingfield’s younger children, and 
various annuities to the Dowager Lady Dynevor, to his sur- 
viving daughters, Lady Bateson, the Countess of Longford, 
and the Hon. Miss Rice Trevor; also to his six sisters and 
other members of his family, and several of the old servants. 
The house in Princes-gardens, with the contents, will go with 
the Barrington estate on the decease of the Dowager Lady 
Dynevor. 

The Scotch confirmation, or will, of the Right Hon. George 
Patton, of Cairnies and Glenalmond, Perthshire, has been 
sealed in the London court, and the personalty estimated as 
exceeding 108,000/. 

The will of the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Wells, daughter 
of the second Earl of Carysfort and widow of Captain W. 
Wells, R.N., of Holme House, Hunts, was proved under 
50,0007. personalty. 

The will of Mrs. Augusta Thackeray, widow of Mr. Martin 
Thackeray, late of 86, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, was 
proved on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Edward Higgins, of 
Bosbury House, Hertford ; Mr. Charles de la Pryme, of the 
Reform Club, Pall-mall ; and Mr. John Smart, of 36, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, the joint acting fexecutors. The personalty was 
sworn under 35,000/. 

Se 


Funeral style in Paris consists in not issuing the billet de 
mort till a month after the death, and then enclosing a photo- 
graph, the size of a postage stamp, of the departed, with 
scriptural extracts suitable to his life, and with a request to 
pray for the repose of the soul. 


MARAVILLA CocoA FoR BreAKrFast.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linneus,—The Globe 
says: ‘*Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in he 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare on- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeopaths and 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
heverage,” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they éver used. 

THe NEw VaDE Mrcum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s, 10d, 


General Dots of the Gieck, 


CHILD five years old died the other day in Paris,in convul- 
A sions, having been poisoned by the prussic acid contained 
in bitter almonds, of which he had eaten a large quantity. 

Intelligenc e has been received of the death of Mrs. Cham- 
bers, the wife of Dr. Robert Chambers, the well-known pub- 
lisher of Edinburgh. Dr. Chambers himself met with a 
serious accident a few days since, from the effects of which he 
is recovering. 

Mrs. Jefferson Davis, the wife of the ex-President of the 
Confederate States, has recently been the guest of a _well- 
known Southern merchant, resident at Garston, near Liver- 
pool, and at whose mansion a splendid entertainment was 
given in her honour a few nights ago. 

For six years the Alexandra-park and Exhibition at Mus- 
well-hill has been in formation. When nearly completed the 
scheme was stopped by the financial crisis, and the share- 
holders, who were receiving no interest, proposed to sell their 
property to a building company. That scheme failed, and now 
it is intended to carry out the original design. 

The Princess Pierre Bonaparte has received numerous 
letters threatening death to herself and her children. In conse- 
quence of this she has found it necessary to leave her resi- 
dence at Auteuil, and to take refuge with friends at Paris. A 
noble people, to visit the poor woman and her children with 
their revenge for the act of the Prince ! 

Panic IN A LiverPoot CuurcH.—On Monday night, about 
eight o’clock, a drunken man created a disturbance in St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Chapel, Liverpool. During the ex- 
citement a person cried, ‘‘Fire!” The crowded congregation 
rushed en masse to the doors. After the crush had passed, 
fifteen dead bodies, all grown up, were found, and a number 
were badly hurt. 


Difficulties having been thrown in the way of the ladies 
obtaining anatomical instruction in Edinburgh, the Scotsman 
learns that the professors of anatomy at two out of the three 
other Scotch Universities have come forward to offer to 
the ladies the instruction which is denied them. The professor 
of anatomy in one of the London schools has also expressed his 
readiness to make arrangements for their instruction in this 
branch of science. 

A BiLoomiInc BRIDE oF E1GHTy-FouR.—Among the banns 
of marriage lately published at the Hotel-de-Ville, at Lille, are 
those of M. Pierre Paux, Officier de Sante, aged forty-seven, 
and Mlle, Félicité Lelong, aged eighty-four. The nephews 
and nieces of the lady, who thus lose the reversion of a for- 
tune of 300,000f., have attempted to arrest the marriage on 
the plea of lunacy, but a legal examination has established the 
entire sanity of the lady. 

IMPORTANT TO THE LAprEs.—Dr. Harris, the New York 
Sanitary Superintendent, in his first weekly report to the 
Board of Health in 1870, calls attention to cases of lead 
poisoning by means of various fashionable hair dyes and cos- 
metics. A letter from Dr. Sayre was read to the Board, in- 
forming them of three deaths from the use of a cosmetic. It 
was stated that iodide of potassium supplies the simplest 
test of the presence of the poison likely to be found in hair 
dyes and other such compounds. 

THE PoPE AND THE LApiIes.—The Pope recently had a 
reception attended by 500 gentlemen and ladies, who had sent 
in their cards some days before. The Pope was pleasant, 
frank, and short. The ladies, particularly the pretty girls, 
ran in between the Swiss Guard, and seized the Pope’s hands 
and kissed them, to the indignation of the Swiss, ons of whom 
called out, ‘‘ I hope you're satisfied now, miss.” It was with 
difficulty the Pope escaped, leaving half the ladies in tears, so 
they say. 

A SERVANT STABBED BY A Boy.—Mr. Hills, one of the 
coroners for Kent, held an inquest on Saturday at Bredgar, on 
the body of Emma Stedman, aged seventeen years. The 
evidence showed that the girl had reproved a boy named 
William Collins, who was in her master’s kitchen, for swear- 
ing. Collins had a knife in his hand, and with this he stabbed 
the girl, The medical evidence showed that considerable 
force must have been used to produce the wound. The jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against Collins, who was 
committed to take his trial at the Maidstone assizes. 


Locat EXAMINATIONS FoR GirLs.—The resolution of the 
Oxford Delegacy to extend their local examinations to include 
girls has already stimulated local action. The London Com- 
mittee of Ladies, who have for some years superintended the 
arrangements of the Cambridge examinations of girls in the 
metropolis, have undertaken the management of an Oxford 
examination also. Mrs. Roby, 48, St. George’s-road, S.W., 
has consented to act as hon. secretary in respect of these new 
examinations, and will supply candidates or their friends with 
forms, and such information as may be required. 


Look To THE WrEIGHTS.—The extent to which fraud is 
carried on by means of false weights and measures is illus- 
trated by the returns submitted to the county magistrates at 
Kirkdale Quarter Sessions. During the last three months 
thirty-one shopkeepers in the Kirkdale district were convicted 
and fined in the aggregate 317. 10s.; in the Prescot division 
there were ten convictions, the amount of the penalties being 
12/. 2s.; at St. Helen’s three convictions, with penalties of 
7l. 1ls.; and at Ormskirk two convictions in lJ. 10s. The 
result is that forty-six fraudulent tradesmen were detected and 
fined in the sum of 531. 3s. 

GreAT JEWEL Ropsery.—A robbery of jewellery took 
place in Arlington-street, Piccadilly, on the evening of the 
4th inst. The property stolen consisted of antique as well as 
modern articles, including diamond solitaires, earrings, neck- 
laces, and bracelets, gold bracelets, various articles in pearls, 
amethysts, onyxs, &c.; an ornament of a floral pattern, 
having a large sapphire in the centre, surrounded with large 
pearls and diamonds ; another ornament, a serpent of opal, 
with diamond eyes ; one of a lotus flower formed of emeralds, 
rubies, and pearls ; carbuncle bracelets ; and several articles 
wrought in hair. A reward of 100/. has been offered for the 
discovery of the thieves. 

Fatan Resutr oF A Domestic QuaRREL.—A Woman 
named Thorne has been committed for trial by the Barnstaple 
magistrates for causing the death of her child. The husband 
said he and his wife had disagreed, she having opposed his 
wish to go to his club meeting. He persisted in going, how- 
ever, and his wife followed him with their child in her arms. 
The man, however, ran away from her, and soon afterwards 
the child was found in the street screaming. It was ascer- 
tained to be Mrs. Thorne’s child, and it was restored to her 
at her own home. When asked what made her leave her 
child in the street she said she did not know. It is supposed 
she threw the child on the pavement in a fit of anger. A 
doctor was called in to see the child, as it appeared to be ill, 
and it died a day or two afterwards. A post-mortem exami- 


nation was made, and it was found that the skull was frac- 
tured in two places, and that the brain had been lacerated by 
the fractured bone. These injuries were the cause of death. 
The mother said she put the child down carefully ; she did it 
to tease her husband. 

Hanpcurrinc A HusBAND.—A Mrs. Coate, residing in 
East Twenty-third-street, New York, has, it seems, a husband 
who is given to excessive drinking. When “on the drink” 
he is accustomed to ‘‘raise the wind” by taking household 
goods to the pawnshops. In one of his fits of intemperance 
the other day Mrs, Coates put him effectually under 
restraint by clapping a pair of handcuffs upon him. After a 
time he emerged into the streets, and was at once seized by 
the police, who locked him up as an escaped criminal, After 
vainly assuring them that ‘‘ some fellow ” did it for a lark, he 
confessed the truth, and, his wife being sent for, she confirmed 
his avowal and marched him home. 

Deatus By Frre.—Two shocking cases of death by burning 
are reported. In one case the wife of a commercial traveller 
was fatally injured by fire under very touching circumstances. 
Her husband and family had removed from a house at Sale, 
and, pending the arrival of the furniture, a bed was made on 
the floor of the new house close by thé fire. By some mis- 
adventure her clothes caught fire, and her first night’s resi- 
dence in her new house was also the last. The other accident 
occurred at Halifax, to a factory girl and her sister. In 
striking a lucifer match it is said she fired the whole box, 
which, in turn, set fire to her clothes. She died shortly after 
from the injuries received, and her sister, who came to her 
assistance, is in a very critical condition. 

THE ‘COUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER.”’-——The Lords of the 
Admiralty have determined to take immediate and decisive 
action for the vindication of the law, and for preventing any 
repetition of such violent and lawless disturbances as have 
been lately witnessed in connection with the claims of the 
lady styling herself the Countess of Derwentwater. They 
have therefore directed criminal proceedings to be instituted 
against the ringleaders of the recent rioting, and also directed 
their solicitor to issue writs against the buyers of the cattle 
seized, in order to recover possession ; an injunction is to be 
sought against the ‘‘ countess” for the purpose of restraining 
her from a repetition of the misconduct of which she and her 
friends have been lately guilty. 

Two CHILDREN SurFocaTeD.—On a recent evening Mr. 
David Wilson, tinsmith, residing at 18, Church-place, Cow- 
caddens, Glasgow, left home, in company with his wife, to 
visit a brother in another part of the city. Before going out 
Mrs. Wilson put her two children to bed, and on returning, 
about two hours afterwards, it was found that the bed was 
on fire, and that the children were dead. The one child, a 
girl, was five, and the other, a boy, three years of age. Both 
were severely burned about the legs and back, but the 
medical gentleman who was called in wag of opinion that 
death was directly caused by suffocation. How the occur- 
rence was brought about is not known, as the children were 
the only inmates of the house at the time. 

ELOPEMENT FROM Norton.—This little East Riding town 
was full of excitement last week. A Mr. Harrison, of 
the firm of Oldfield and Harrison, stonemason, &c., eloped 
with a married woman, named Keardsley, and the pair are 
said to have got off to America. Harrison deserts a wife and 
six children. Another affair, having something of the nature 
of an elopement, illustrating the phrase “ There’s many a slip, 
&c.,” has occurred in the town. A marriage had been arranged. 
between a Mr. Hatfield and a Miss Fewster to come off 
on the Tuesday ; the bridegroom elect had made all prepara- 
tions, but the ‘‘ faithless one” saw a former lover at a funeral 
on the intended wedding morn, and ‘‘changed her mind.” 
Hatfield was jilted ; the ‘‘ mourner” got a license, married his 
first love, and departed. 

Dancing AT Rome.—There being a dearth of dancing this 
season in Rome, a series of private subscription balls has been 
got up among the British residents, the locality selected 
being the Dantesque Hall in the Poli Palace. The first ball 
was to have been on the 6th, but the Cardinal-Vicar having 
objected to that day, it came off on the 10th instead, and was 
very successful, 280 persons having taken tickets for the 
inauguration, among whom was the Marquis of Bute. The 
lady patronesses are —the Lady Matilda Montgomery, 
Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray, Hon. Mrs. Reilly, Mrs. Bell, Mrs. 
Pole Carew, and Mrs. Fraser Tytler. The stewards are— 
Captain de Bourbel, Captain Bell, and Mr. R. Hay Murray, 
for whose excellent arrangements a vote of thanks is justly 
due. The other balls of the series will be on the 3rd and 17th 
of February. 

LEAVING A CHRISTMAS HAMPER AT THE Wrona Houss. 
—A lady named Saville, living in Stanley-street, Pimlico, 


- applied to the Westminster Police magistrate on Saturday for 


his advice. She said that at Christmas she received a present 
of two turkeys brought from the railway. It happened very 
singularly that next door to her was a family of the same 
name as herself, and it had since been ascertained that the 
turkeys had been intended for them. The basket containing 
the birds had been properly addressed, but had been left at 
the wrong house, where the number escaped observation. The 
other Savilles now made a demand of 17. 15s. for the birds, 
which the applicant considered excessive. Mr. Self said he 
could not say that she was bound to pay for the birds, but 
suggested that it would be as well to offer her neighbour 30s, 
compensation for the loss of the turkeys. 


Supposrep Svuicipe BY A YOUNG Girt.—On Monday 
evening Mr. W. J. Payne, the Coroner for the Duchy of 
Lancaster, held an inquest at the Essex Head, Essex-street, 
Strand, on the body of the young girl, Jane Johnson, aged 
thirteen, who was found on the Friday, at noon, at the foot of 
the Temple Stairs, in the river Thames. James J ohnson, a 
potman at a public-house, Battersea-rise, said the deceased 
was his daughter. She would be thirteen years old on the 
3rd of next month. He saw her every fortnight. She wasin 
service, and said she was very comfortable indeed. She had 
no fixed wages, it being her first place. Mrs. Baldwin, the 
mistress of the deceased, said the girl was nurse, and had to 
assist in the household work. She was at times very cheerful, 
and at others dull. Witness did not know what made her dull. 
On the Thursday morning she was in bed between nine and 
ten, asleep, and witness called her and said : ‘J ane, you must 
gather your things together and go home ; I cannot put up 
with it any longer.” She came to witness and asked if she 
should fetch any oil, as witness had told her to get some the 
day before. She had 2d. and went out for it, but never came 
back. Witness scolded her sometimes, and she ,occasionally 
showed off her temper. When she went for the oil she had 
her hat and cape on. She said one day she should drown 
herself, as she did not see anything to live for in this world. 
That was about a fortnight ago. Witness reproved her, and 
said she had a father and plenty of clothes, and there were 
many much worse off. She had no acquaintances or visitors, 
The husband of the last witness said he had read a story to 
her one evening about a girl who had drowned herself after 
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her aunt had scolded her. 


He read it as a kind of warning 
to her. Ultimately the jury returned a verdict that the 
deceased was found drowned, but how she came into the 
water there was not sufficient evidence to show. 

METROPOLITAN Porice OrPHANAGE.—By direction of Col. 

enderson, a scheme for the institution of a metropolitan 
police orphanage has just been issued. It is estimated that a 
weekly payment of 3d. from each inspector and 1d. from every 
Sergeant and constable will support the charity. One of the 
rules directs that any child whose father is dead, paralytic, 
totally blind, or insane, shall be considered an orphan. A 
child having a stepfather will be disqualified to receive the 
benefits of the institution. Candidates must be between 
Seven and twelve years of age, and cannot remain in the 
orphanage after attaining fifteen years. If, after the admis- 
Slon of a child, the mother’s circumstances should so improve 
as to enable her to assist in maintenance, she will be required 
todo so. A fund will be accumulated to erect a building 
when practicable. 


Tue Fiyspury Tracepy.—After the account of the murder 
of Cecilia Aldridge, of which we spoke last week, had been 
published, no less than twenty young women, who had 
evidently read the details of the murder, called at the scene 
of the tragedy and represented themselves to be the sisters of 
the murdered woman. This naturally attracted the attention 
of the police, and they thoroughly investigated every case of 
alleged relationship with the deceased, and in each instance 
the result clearly proved that every one of the twenty persons 
who claimed relationship with the deceased had intended to 
commit a fraud, and that their statements were entirely false. 
It is supposed that the object of the young women was to 
excite sympathy in order that persons might be induced to 
give them money. It now appears that the statement of the 
young woman who represented that the murdered woman came 
from Liverpool, and that her parents reside there, is false. 
The young woman in question lives in London, and her 
parents have denounced her as a liar and impostor. 

MELANCHOLY DxaTH oF AN Hertress.—On Monday Mr. 
Humphreys, the Middlesex coroner, held an inquest at the 
Hoxton House Lunatic Asylum respecting the death of Miss 
Ellen Russell, aged sixty years, who had expired in that in- 
stitution. The deceased was a lady of independent means, 
and it was stated that she was entitled to 15,000/., which 
would, upon her death, become the property of her sister. 
A few months ago she fell into ill-health, and her ilJness was 
of such a character that it ultimately affected her mind. 
Two doctors were called in to see her, and they signed a 
certificate declaring she was in a state of insanity. On the 
Ist of January she was removed to the Hoxton House 
Asylum. Miss Elizabeth Russell, Silver-street, Edmonton, 
stated that the last time she saw her sister alive was on the 
first of January, and she thought that she had been well 
taken care of in the asylum. Fanny Whitworth, a nurse, de- 
posed that the deceased went to bed in good health, anda 
few minutes afterwards she found her head. Dr. Gentle said 
that the cause of her death was disease of the heart. The 
Coroner having summed up, the jury returned a verdict in ac- 
cordance with the medical evidence. 

A Gipsy Bapy’s DeatH.—An inquest was held the othe? 
day at Pantllanfraith, Blackwood, respecting the death of a 
gipsy child named Rafferty. Henry Rafferty, aged ten, a 
brother of the child, said that on Saturday evening, the 15th 
inst., he went to bed as soon as it was dark. His father and 
mother afterwards came into the tent quarreling. His father 
struck his mother twice. He heard the baby groan. After 
that he did not hear the baby at all. When he awoke next 
morning he heard his mother say to his father, ‘‘ You have 
killed the child.” She then said, ‘Bury it.” After some 
time his father sent his brother for a spade. He went with 
his mother and saw his father bury the baby under a hedge 
and cover it with earth. In ten minutes his father came back 
to the tent and said he would kill them if they said anything. 
James Rafferty, aged twelve, also stated that he saw his 
father make the grave and bury the child, and that they had 
buried two babies in the churchyard at Merthyr. A surgeon 
who had made a post-mortem examination of the body said 
he found no marks of external violence, but a fracture of the 
third cirvical vertebre, which was sufficient to account for 
death. The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter.” 


A curious anecdote is being related of a very distinguished 
literary lady. The lady in question has written some of the 
most admirable novels in the English language. She is 
married to a gentleman of considerable intellectual attain- 
ments, who has moreover achieved distinction in a certain 
branch of mechanics. Not long ago she called upon a friend 
with a beaming countenance, and announced that she had just 
achieved a success which she had never before reached in the 
path of literature. What was it? asked her friend. To the 
friend’s great surprise the ‘‘ unexampled success ” consisted in 
the fact that the husband had read one of his wife’s stories, 
after being married to her for many years, and knowing her 
as one of the first novelists of the day. The report leaves off 
at an interesting moment, for the wife seems to have forgotten 
to say how the husband liked the novel. 


There recently died in Vienna, at an advanced age, an in- 
dividual, who, in 1791, helped to bury Mozart, and who, in 
1852, pointed out the place where his bones lay. At Mozart’s 
death this man was a sexton’s ’prentice. His mother, 
Catherine Harrouschka, was by special favour allowed to be 
in the neighbourhood of the cemetery. One day a furteral 
arrived. ‘‘ Are there any coaches?” asked the woman, of the 
chief bearer. ‘‘ Not one.” ‘* Whom have you got there?” 
“* A kapellmeister,” was the reply. ‘‘ Musicians are a poor 
lot,” muttered the professional begger ; ‘‘ I see I shan’t geta 
kreutzer.”’ ‘‘ No, nor I either,” growled the driver of the 
hearse, ‘‘ I haven’t even received a trenkgeld.” The French 
paper which tells the story calls this speech ‘‘ Mozart’s 
funeral oration.”’ In after years when Mozart’s name became 
more and more celebrated, and public interest extended to his 
resting-place, the son of the beggar, remembering the needy 
funeral, was able to point out his grave. 


“T had been several days suffering severely from diarrhea, 
accompanied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller re- 
commended to me so strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I 
tried it, and got instant relief, and can do no_ better 
than recommend it as strongly to others.—Hy, J, Noone, 
Traveller for Clement & Co., Bur on-on-Trent, Nov. 14, 1868.” 


A WHITE AND DevicaTE Hann is the first attribute of beauty 
and civilization. ‘The hand,” says Sir Charles Bell, in the 

Bridgwater Treatise,” ‘distinguishes man from the brute; be 
careful of it, for in polite society it is an index not only of the body 
but of the mind.” ‘The Glycerine Jelly being rubbed over the skin 
18 to be removed with a little water, then dried with a soft towel, 
Once using will convince the most sceptical that if daily applied too 
much cannot be said in favour of Glycerine Jelly for rendering the 
skin or hands white, delicate, soft, and fair. Made only by Presse 
and LUBIN ; 4 oz, jars, 2s, 2, New Bond-street, London, W. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Dotes Anteresting md Gb. 


OHN WESLEY AND HIS 
Wire.—Mr. George Dawson, 
in a late lecture on the great 
founder of Methodism, gave 
the following details : When 
Wesley settled he said, ‘It 
would be more useful to 
marry.” There is nothing 
like giving that sort of pretty 
facing to your wishes. [ 
have known a friend, when 
he was going to move from 
a little living to a large one, 
: say that it was because he 
x was going to a “larger 
f) sphere of usefulness.” A certain witty man 
, used to say that whenever a clergyman went 
from a little living to a large one, he did so 
because he had got a call, but that he would 
want a ‘‘ good loud halloa to take him from a 
large to a little living.” Wesley married a 
widow, who, through her jealousy, led him a life of 
wretchedness and misery. At last his spirit was up, and 
he wrote her: ‘‘ Know me and know yourself. Suspect me 
no more ; provoke me no more ; do not any longer contend for 
mastery, for power, money, or praise; be content to be a 
private insignificant person—known and loved by God and 
me.” It was not likely that a woman would be pleased at 
being recommended to be an insignificant person. After 
twenty years of disquietude she one day left him. He bore it 
philosophically. He went even beyond it—he took his diary, 
and put the most pithy entry into it I ever met with ina diary : 
‘*Non eam reliqui ; non demisi, non revocabo,” which may be 
translated thus: ‘‘I did not leave her; I did not send her 
away, I shan’t send for her back.” And so ended the 
marriage life of John Wesley. 

The Princess Metternich has just led a new ball fashion in 
Paris. The lady guests had not the ghost of a crinoline— 
more, not a particle of jewellery—all flowers. 

Music AND CRINOLINE.—A very extraordinary accident 
recently occurred in a ball room. The band was playing an 
‘* Imperial waltz, imported from the Rhine,” when suddenly 
the dress of a fair dame caught its folds in the tail board of 
one of those ponderous instruments called a ‘‘ contra basso,” 
or more popularly, ‘‘double bass fiddle.” The lady, who 
must have been going at great speed, whisked the instrument 
up into the air, to the wild astonishment of the performer, 
who, however, had presence of mind enough to keep hold of 
the finger board. The instrument was disentangled from the 
folds of the lady’s dress, but not until all had enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the amusing incident. 

ADVENTURES OF A DiAMoND.—The Sancy diamond is for 
sale at a jeweller’s in Calcutta just now. Here is the account 
the jeweller gives of it : ‘‘ This diamond is of analmond shape, 
and weighs 60? rutties. The stone was found on the body of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and was afterwards, in 1479, bought 
by the King of Portugal. He sold it to Nicolas de Barly, 
Baron de Sancy, from whom it derives its name. Sancy 
sent it to the King as a present by the hand of a servant, who, 
being attacked by robbers, swallowed the stone, and after his 
death the stone was found in his body. It finally came into 
the hands of James II. of England, who sold it to Louis XIV. 
for 25,0002. Its almond form, completely facetted over (a 
mode quite unknown then or at any other time in Europe), 
indisputably proves that it was an Indian-cut stone. In the 
French Revolution it disappeared for some time ; some years 
later it was sold to Prince Paul Demidoff ; and now, after a 
strange series of vicissitudes, finds its way to Calcutta.” 

Domestic TRAINING IN Morocco.—Eastern travellers tell 
about the very curious mode of fattening for the Imperial 
harem practised in Morocco. You take a plump young 
damsel of about fourteen, with a tendency to obesity—few 
Mooresque girls are destitute of such a tendency—and you 
shut her up in a room of which the windows are carefully 
darkened by heavy curtains of green silk. You cause your 
plump young damsel to sit cross-legged on a divan, and then, 
having by your side a bowl full of cowscoussou, or moistened 
meal rolled into balls, you cram her during a certain number 
of hours every day with as many of these balls as she can 
conveniently swallow. Well crammed, the Emperor of 
Morocco will pay an exceedingly handsome price for her. 
That nothing may interfere with the due conduct of the fat- 
tening process, a black nurse stands behind the incipient 
favourite with a matrank, or big stick, much used in Moorish 
domestic economy ; and, if the patient manifests any reluct- 
ance to swallow the balls of couscoussou, she is immediately 
and unmercifully thrashed. 

MaApAME EMILE OLLIvieR.—The Figaro gives an account 
of Madame Emile Ollivier’s having dined at the Tuileries. 
She was attired in a costume well suited to her character, a 
robe of white tarletane 4 corsage montant, with long sleeves, 
ouverte carrément sur la poitrine, with ceinture d’enfant of 
broad ribbon fastened at the back; while her beautiful fair 
tresses fell unconfined, descending to her waist. She is 
twenty years of age, but does not appear to be more than 
sixteen, and she related to the emperor the history of her 
marriage. It seems that every year M. Emile Ollivier has 
gone to the same waters, in the Vosges, to which her family 
were in the habit of resorting. The name of the celebrated 
deputy made some impression on the young girl, but he did 
not seem to think of her. For the first year he treated her as 
a child ; in the second year it appeared as if she had grown a 
little, and in the third year she had attained ‘to the stature 
of his heart,” and the marriage took place. She scarcely 
dreamed then that she should one evening relate the story to 
Napoleon III. 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illnes, was given up by 
my physician as past cure. I was then induced to try your 
Pain Killer. and leave off all other medicines, and from 
the time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got 
better, and is now strong and healthy.--JOHN WINSTANLEY, 
10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To. P. Davis & Son.” 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND Pitits.—Most people know more or 
less what sickness is—what penalties it inflicts, what anxieties it 
occasions, therefore little persuasion should be needed to impress 
on every invalid, that during every break of wintry weather, 
strenuous exertions should be made by the afflicted ‘to recover 
health, before unremitting cold and trying storms set in. Throat 
ailments, coughs, wheezing, asthmatical affections, shortness of 
breath, morning nausea, and accumulation of phlegm, can readily 
be removed by rubbing this fine Ointment twice a-day upon the 
chest und neck. Holloway’s treatment is strongly recommended 
with the view of giving immediate ease, and effecting permanent 
relief. These all-important ends his Ointment and Pills can 
accomplish, 
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COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


AppLe Soup (GERMAN).—Peel fresh apples, cut out their 
cores, and boil them thoroughly with grated crumb of bread, 
lemon-peel, and lemon juice, cinnamon and cardamun, or other 
aromatic seeds. When cooked toa pulp, rub them through 
a sieve. Add white wine and sweeten to your taste. Serve 
with toasted bread. 


CASSEROLE OF FisH.—Nicely flake some previously dressed 
fish, add to it a similar quantity each of hard-boiled eggs and 
mashed potatoes or bread-crumbs ; season it with nutmeg, 
white pepper, and essence of anchovy. Mix it with a little 
cream, put it into a buttered mould, and place it fora quarter 
of an hour ina gentle oven. Turn out to serve. It is good 
hot or cold. 


Curap Fic Puppinc.—Half a pound of flour, six ounces of 
suet, chopped fine, two ounces of moist sugar, six ounces of figs 
chopped fine, one egg well beaten, and a quarter of a 
pint of cold water. Mix these ingredients together, and beat 
the mixture for ten minutes ; put it into a pint basin, tie a 
cloth over, plunge it into boiling water, and boil fast for four 
hours. Turn it out carefully and serve. 


Tapioca Sour.—The authors of ‘‘ Wholesome Fare” give 
the following receipt : Tapioca tends itself to a variety of 
usages by simply washing and soaking and boiling slowly ir 
water, hot or cold. The separate grains should not lose their 
form. It is then ready either for conversion into jellies, 
creams, and puddings, by combination with wine, milk, eggs, 
&c., or for giving substance to soups. As in this state it will 
take any flavour, it is convenient for supplying a basin of good 
soup, or an agreeable sweet dish, in case of hurry or emergency. 
But there is nothing to prevent tapioca for soup being boiled 
in stock-broth, or tapioca for puddings being boiled in milk. 
Put as much ready-boiled tapioca into your stock as will bring 
it to the consistency of good pease-soup. There ought never 
to be a mere sediment of tapioca at the bottom of your tureen, 
covered and drowned by an ocean of broth. The tapioca 
should pervade the soup. Flavour with whatever you like. 
The ordinary vegetables are most commonly employed. 


AMERICAN Hop Yrast.—We have had several inquiries 
for home-made yeast, and therefore insert the following from 
the American Country Gentleman: ‘Seeing an inquiry for 
recipe for dried hop yeast, I send you one. Take good hops 
one pint ; put them in a thin bag made for that purpose ; put 
two quarts of water in a kettle over the stove ; wet the hops 
and squeeze the hops in the water ; drop your hop-bag in the 
kettle, let it boil five minutes ; have ready six large potatoes 
peeled, drop them in the hop-water, and let them bcil until 
they are tender enough to mash; lift the kettle off from the 
fire, drain off the hop-water into the yeast jar, which should 
be sweet ; mash the potatoes fine, add to them one heaping 
teaspoonful of salt, and stir in gradually the hop-water. Let 
this mixture stand until it is lukewarm, then add one pint of 
fresh yeast, and let it stand over night ; in the morning, if 
fomenting, you can dry it as follows: Stir into this light 
yeast enough Indian corn-meal to make it a soft dough ; with 
clean hands make it into rolls on the moulding-board, roll it 
as thin as you can into cakes (for convenience in drying), for as 
soon as you can turn it with a knife do so; dry it in a free 
circulation of air, without being in the sunshine ; in one day 
or less it will be dry enough to rub fine into powder, which if 
done will facilitate the drying process ; in two days, if thinly 
spread and often stirred over, it will be nearly as dry as corn- 
meal ; in three days it will be dry. The sooner it is dried 
the sweeter it will be. After you have it nicely dried it is 
well to air it often, say twice a-week, as it keeps better. This 
quantity is enough for an ordinary family three months ; then 
renew it.” 


INFLVENZA.—The West-end of London has been visited 
with severe influenza during the last fortnight. It usually 
begins quite suddenly with pain in the throat and ears, fol- 
lowed by shivering, malaise, constriction of the chest, sneezing, 
and utter prostration. The temperature goes up to 102 deg. 
the first night, and there is some tendency to lightheadedness. 
The Medical Times and Gazette recommends the following : 
Bed, lemonade, and beef-tea, with an aperient pill and am- 
monia draught, the first day ; next morning a five-grain dose 
of quinine, and half a pint of champagne at night, form the 
best way of dealing with this unpleasant visitor—fwto, cito, et 
jecunde. 


CroqueT.—One of the new rules of croquet agreed upon by 
the players who met at the Charing-cross Hotel last week, 
will, the Hcho thinks, be read with dismay: “8. A player 
who hits a ball must take croquet ; that is, must strike his 
own ball while in contact with the other, so as perceptibly to 
stir both. In doing this he is not allowed to place his foot on 
his ball.” What is the use of croquet at allif this favourite 
position among ladies, affording scope for the display of so 
much that is graceful, is to be abolished? Apart from the 
sentimentai objection, we think that the rule is to be depre- 
cated on the ground that it is too much in the interest of the 
ood players. To a skilful player with a strong wrist it 
matters little whether he put his foot on his ball or not, but 
it makes all the difference in the world to the ordinary person. 
The wording of the rule affords one loophole of escape for 
rer ite ” says the rule, ‘is not allowed to put his foot 
on his ball, 


_ HAZEL-EYED GIRLS.—Major Noah said that “a hazel eye 
Inspires at first a Platonic sentiment, which gradually but 
surely expands into love as securely founded as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. A woman with a hazel eye never chats scandal, 
never sacrifices her husband’s comfort for her own, never 
finds fault, never talks too much or too little, always is an 
entertaining, intellectual, agreeable, and lovely creature.” 
“We never knew,” says a brother editor, “but one unin- 
teresting and unamiable woman with a hazel eye, and she 
had a nose which looked, as the Yankee says, like the little 
end of nothing, whittled down toa point.” The gray eye is 
the sign of shrewdness and talent ; great thinkers and great, 
captains have it. In women, it indicates a better head than 
heart. The dark hazel is noble in its significance, as well as 
in its beauty. The blue eye is amiable, but may be feeble ; 
the black—take care ! 


It is not unusual for the owner of a Wheeler and Wilson Sewing 
Machine to earn from 5/. to 102. per month, and in numerous cases 
the presentation of a sewing machine has enabled the recipient uD 
earn a good, respectable, and comparatively easy srenEDe . 
What, then, so suitable for a gift at the present season ? or, Bilou 
appropriate for a wedding present? This newly-1ssue ij F 
Almanac contains an illustrated catalogue of the prices, sizes, am 
appearance of the different kinds of machines. 
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distresses : 


And many a quiet night, in slumber sweet and deep, 
The pretty fairy people would visit me in sleep. 


I saw them in my dreams come flying east and west, 

With wondrous fairy gifts the new-borne babe they blessed ; 
One has brought a jewel, and one a crown of gold, 

And one has brought a curse, but she is wrinkled and old :— 
The gentle queen turns pale to hear those words of sin, 

But the king he only laughs, and bids the dance begin. 


The babe has grown to be the fairest of the land, 

And rides the forest green, a hawk upon her hand. 

An ambling palfrey white, a golden robe and crown: 
Iv’e seen her in my dreams, riding up and down, 

And heard the ogre Jaugh, as she fell into his snare, 

At the little tender creature who wept and tore her hair ! 


But ever when it seemed her need was at the sorest, 

A prince in shining mail comes prancing through the forest, 
A waving ostrich plume, a buckler burnished bright : 

I’ve seen him in my dreams—good sooth ! a gallant knight. 
His lips are coral red, beneath a dark moustache ; 

See how he waves his hand, and how his blue eyes flash ! 


“Come forth, thou Paynim knight!” he shouts in accents 


clear, 


The giant and the maid both tremble his voice to hear. 
Saint Mary guard him well ! he draws his falchion keen, 
The giant and the knight are fighting on the green. 

I see them in my dreams—his blade gives stroke on stroke, 
The giant pants and reels, and tumbles like an oak! 


With what a blushing grace he falls upon his knee, 

And takes the Jady’s hand, and whispers, “ You are free!” 
Ah happy, childish tales of knight and faerie. 

I waken from my dreams, but there’s ne’er a knight for me? 
I waken from my dreams, and wish that I could be 

A child by the old hall fire, upon my nurse’s knee, 


FAIRY DAYS. 


ESIDE the old hall fire, upon my nurse’s knee, 
Of happy fairy days, what tales were told to me ! 
I thought the world was once all peopled with princesses, _ 
And my heart would beat to hear their loves and their 


Phe Dumonrist. 


AN observer of human nature reports that he has seen some 
people possessing the peculiarity of three hands—a right hand, 
a left hand, and a little behind hand. 

A gentleman, who had built a small house in a sequestered 
part of his grounds for his private study, showed it to a friend, 
remarking, ‘‘ Here I sit reading from morning till night, and 
nobody a bit the wiser!” 

THe Latest Styie.—Host: ‘ Allow me to get you a part- 
ner.” Languid Swell : ‘Thank you, but I—ar—don’t dance. ” 


great hand at conversation.” Languid Swell—‘‘ You're very 
kind, but I—ar—‘ never’ converse.” 
(From Punch.) 
A Laborious oceupation.—Shop Lifting. 
A Policeman’s ‘‘ Rattle.” —His gossip with our female domes- 
tic servants. 


THACKERAY. ““SpEAKING VoLumMes.”—A novel is announced with the 


Host: ‘Then let me introduce you to Miss Twaddle—she’s a 


name of What Her Face Says. This must surely be the nar- 
rative of what is called a speaking countenance. To make the 
work complete, a portrait should be added, which might be 
appropriately called a speaking likeness, 

What Colour should Parasites Dress in ?—Fawn. 

(From fun.) 

Flowers of Speech.—The language of Lily-put. 

Handy Book-markers :—Dirty fingers. 

Tue Ligur Fantastrc.—There has been a Fat Men’s Ball 
at New York. We suppose it was a rolling ball—dancing is 
not possible for the ponderous. Besides, an ordinary ball-room 
floor could not support such a fortuitous concurrence of fat 
‘uns. No—the supper must has been the great feature of the 
evening. 


Hicths, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each, 
BIRTHS. 
On the 23rd instant., at Balham, Surrey, Mrs. C. Cubitt, of twin daughters. 
On the 22nd instant, at 6, Albert-terrace, Cam len-road, Camden-town, tho 
wife of Mr. F. Lowe, of a son. - 
On the 22nd instant, at Prittlowell Vicarage, Essex, tho wife of the Rev. 8, 


Wigram, of a daughter. 
_ MARRIAGE. 

On the 22nd instant, at Christ Church, Laucaster-gate, by the Rev. IL. Hi. Wood 
M.A., rector of Pakeficld, Suffolk, uncle to the bride, Thomas Case, I'sq., Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, second son of R. Cas. », Esq., of 70, Inverness- 
terrace, to Elizabeth Donn, only davghter of Professor §, Bennett, of 38, 
Queensborough-terrace, Kensington-gardens, 

DEATHS, 

On the 23rd instant, at Heathfield, Ascot, Vane, wife of John Coningham Esq 

On the 22nd instant, at 1, Prince of Wales-terrace, Kensington, Honorine 
Viscountess Exmouth. 

On the 22nd instant, at 28, Tollington-road, Holloway, George St. John Keele, 
Es}., aged seventy-six. 


> 


PURCHASING A HusBANpD.—The following paragraph, 
copied from a magazine of 1790, not only gives us a curious 
instance of female determination in the pursuit of a hus- 
band, but tells us of the price which human hair was worth 
at the period when ladies wore such monstrous head-dresses 
of false curls: “ An Oxfordshire lass was lately courted by a 
young man of that county, who was not willing to marry 
her unless her friends could advance 50/. for her portion, 
which they were incapable of doing ; the lass came to Lone 
don to try her fortune, where she met with a good chapman 
in the Strand, who made a purchase of her hair (which was 
delicately long and light), and gave her sixty pounds for it, 
being twenty ounces at 3/7. an ounce ; with which money she 
joyfully returned into the country, and bought her a 
husband.” 


RTISTIC FLORAL TITLE-PAGES 
for ALBUMS or SCRAP:BOOKS, with plain space i 
in centre for writing name, dedication, or to whom pre- 
sented, &c. Two choice designs, beautifully executed in 
colours, sent post free for 19 stamps, or four designs (all 

different), 37 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


A GUINEA NOVEL FOR A SHILLING, 


HE VALENTINE NUMBER of the 
“ST, JAMES’S MAGAZINE” will consist of a 
complete Story, by the Author of ‘George Geith,” &c., 
entitled “MY LAST LOVE,” which will be beautifully 
illustrated for the occasion, in order that it may form a 
very handsome Valentine as well as an entertaining 
Present. Per post, fifteen stamps. 

The Press argues that, being written solely by this 
popular author, the public may expect to get fora shilling 
a Novel which, if published in the ordinary way, would 
cost a guinea. 

F. ENOS ARNOLD, “St. James’s Magazine” Office, 


42s. extra. 


BRADFORD’S PATENT ‘“‘ VOWEL” WASHING 
MACHINE. 


“VOWEL” A. The best Family size wil] 
wash 12 shirts, or other-articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap :equired in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. Price 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 


“WOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Price £8 8s, The most useful 
of all Domestic Machines. 

Larger sizes for Family Mausions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms, . H 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands evi 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect. 


}{OLBORN VALLEY VIADUCT. Ney 
i streets in conjunction therewith, and the New Black- 
riars Bridge being now open, Z. SIMPSON & COMPANY 
invite attention to the greatly increased facilities of ap- 
proach to their Establishment. 

Nos. 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON 
STREET, within three minutes of the Farringdon-street 
and Ludgate-hill stations, 


SIMPSON and COMPANY, having 

‘4. made particularly favourable arrangements for the 

Winter Trade, are now showing a large and well-assorted 

Stock of SILKS, Dresses, Shawls, Mantles, Family Drapery, 

| Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Flowers, &c., in many of 

| which departments ¢re goods very considerably below pre- 
| sent market prices 

N.B.—The above includesa special parcel of Dress Goods, 

“new for the season,” in a large variety of colours and 

prices. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-ST., E.C. 


“VOWEL” A, 


“VOWEL” EF. 


Strand, W.C. 


Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


1, SIMPSON and COMPANY are now 
« SELLING, at a large discount from cost, Messrs. 
Bradley Brothers and Leedham’s entire STOCK of SILKS, 
Satins, Poplins, Japanese {Silks, Silk Velvets, Velvetecns, 


STHMA, COUGHS, and BRON. 


CH1TIS.—Instantaneous relief through inhaling the 
vapour of the celebrated ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER 
No medicine. A trial sheet sent gratis, post free. 25 sheets 
for 5s, sent post free, by LASSMANN and S. CASSaN 


66, Waterloo-road 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 83, Fleet Street, London. 
MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


Reps, Lustres, Serges, Wool Plaids, Winscys, and Mantle 
Cloths. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON- 
4 STREET, CITY. 
N.B.—During the sale the doors will be opened at 9 a.m 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“ Tnprovements and Jeneral excellence.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Tmprovements are— 


‘‘ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter* 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings, . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


“.,, The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 
So important an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 


“©... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs, Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being’ 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANvrAcTonies—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


ANNUAL S ely Kei 


STAGG AND MANTLE 


Beg to announce that during the last two months they have purchased some Large Parcels of 


FOREIGN AND BRITISH SILKS, 


Comprising several special Lots of Rich Black, Plain, and Fancies, at lower prices than for many 
years past, which they purpose showing at their 


ANNUAL SALE ON MONDAY, JANUARY 31, AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS. 


At the same time they will offer the whole of their regular Stock of Silks at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 
N.B.—ALL COSTUMES AND MADE SILKS WILL BE MARKED REGARDLESS OF COST. 


1 2 8, and 4, LEICESTER-SQUARE; and 8, LEIGESTER-STREET. 


S.A LES OF 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often tov good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FRER. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the permanent Cure of 
INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION, 


AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES, SUCH AS 
BILE, CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, HZMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR is agrecable to take, and never produces pain or trritation, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COIL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrrotty smoorn, 558.each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


JANUARY 29, 1870.] 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY is celebrated 
ee TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
hie oie aset. These teeth are more nat ral, comfort 
Sane pele than any yet produced, and are self- 
Saas -—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 

are.—Consultation Free, 


Le eee 
(jOOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 


me sdonilam ex too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
ea eri personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ee a Gentleman's pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
$a ous Services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
tages or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
Cho yance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
colate, 
In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
egetables, &c., &.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
Sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
Available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
€Xcursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
Oudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
her prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
ws 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
TO TTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
4ondon, Sent anywhere on reccipt of three stamps extra. 


(THE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant axp Frencn Rose Lozencrs.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “1 find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr, PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE EASY. 


ITH reference to the Yorkshire Fine 
Art Exhibition, the “ Gazette” stated :— 


“‘Messrs. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 
EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USs, 


Which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
With which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
bility ofthe colours obtained. The Judges have consequently 
Siven a ceRTIFICATE OF MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
Plicity and efficiency of their Dyes,’ and we are sure our 
fair.readers heartily concur in the verdict.” The colours 
are —Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Br n, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson 
Price Sixpence per Botile. Most Chemists now sell 
“Jupson’s Dres.” 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
Yemedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 


For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
vous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods, ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“*Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. HassaL, 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


SAUCE 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE ‘‘*WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

NM Its use improves appetite and digestion. 

x Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
i PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


| Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
oole OY all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world, 


DECAYED TEETH, 


‘When stopped with pure white ENAMELINE, become 
thoroughly useful. It onlyrequires softening in hot water 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay, A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S. T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent ; 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or Newberry’s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power ts supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
50 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d, ; 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢ 
[HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
Sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


THE LADY’S OWN 
RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


——— 


==, 


PAPER. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, 
THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
THE FLORAL VALENTINE, 

THE SHAKESPERIAN, 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
THE MEDLZEVAL. 


§ Flora’s Keepsake, Sachet Valentines, Love’s Offering, Marine Valentines, Affection’s 
Bouquet, Miniature Valentines, Animated Flowers, and many others, all sweetly 
Perfumed and exquisitely Mounted, varying in price from 6d, to £10 10s. 


THE MUSICAL. 

THE WATTEAU. 

CUPID'S MAGNET. E 
THE COMIC VALENTINE. 
VALENTINE FANS. 

THE SOUVENIR. 


A. Derattep List on APPLICATION. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


Perfumer, by Appointment, to Iler Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 


2296, STRAND; 128, REGENT STREET; anv 24, CORNHILL, 


LONDON. 


BENSON'S 
KEYLESS 
WATCHES 


BE 


GOLD,..,..£10 10s. 


ve 08 88. 26 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 


and 


CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 


OITY, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemen s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 


NSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 


-. £15 Lis. .. £21 Os, 


FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SIL/ER....£5 5s. 


LUDGATE HILL & OLD BOND STREET. 


.. £30 0s. .. £850 .. £45 Os. 


£12 12s. .. £18 18s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 


journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PH, 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sate or 
Hire. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for 7'fa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Goc@ and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d 


”) 


A Price Current Free. 


_ PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


TO LADIES. 


“THE LADY’S OWN PAPER:” 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE 


COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c., 


IS ILLUSTRATED WITH 


AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


AND 


NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WOOL WORK, AND THE FASHIONS. 


In the Portrait Gallery is commenced this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing the 
COURTS of EUROPE, in which appear not only the MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILIES, 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


The following Portraits (amongst others) of Eminent Persons have already appeared 


Miss Braddon 
Adelina Patti 


Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 


Jean Ingelow 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
Eliza Cook 

Mrs, 8S. C. Hall 
Florence Nightingale 
Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Mrs. E. M. Ward 
Mary Howitt 

Lady Eastlake 

Lady Baker 

Mrs. Therneycroft 
Miss Clara L. Balfour 
Rosa Bonheur 

Miss Herbert 

Mrs. Gladstone 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
Arabella Goddard 
Mrs. Gaskell 

Agnes Strickland 
Frances Power Cobbe 
Mrs. Oliphant 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
Mrs. Jameson 

Malle. C. Nilsson 
Empress Charlotte 
Miss Emily Faithfull 
Miss Burdett Coutts 
Harriet Martineau 
Annie Thomas 

Mrs. Hemans 


Mrs. Linton 

Mrs. Gatty 

Florence Marryat 
Fanny Fern 

Lady Herbert of Lea’ 
Kate Terry 

Mrs. Barbauld 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Mrs. Charles Kean 
Matilda B. Edwards 
Mrs. Mackenzie Danicl 
Mrs, Elizabeth Fry 
Mrs. Browning 

Mrs. Carey Brock 
Virginia Gabriel 
Mdme. Schumann 
Mrs. Tighe 

Sarah Tytler 

The Princess Margaret 
Mary Russell Mitford 
Charlotte Bronté 
Mrs. Eiloart 

Mdlle. Kellogg 
Marguerite A. Power 
Hannah More 

Mdlle. Titiens 

Lady Dufferin 

Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
Countess Huntingdon 
Countess Waldegrave 
Grace Aguilar 


in the Lady’s Own Paper :—- 


Fanny Kembie 
Madame de Sevigné 
Joan of Arc 

A. B. Edwards 

Miss Carpenter 

Mrs. N. Crosland 

Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
Fredrika Bremer 5 
Queen Isabella of Spain 
Miss Hosmer 

Louisa Pyne 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Mrs. Yelverton 

Miss Minnie Hauck 
Rossini 

Charies Dickens 
George Macdonaid 

ev. Norman Macleod 
Mdme, Sainton Dolby 
Anthony Trollope 
Edmund Yates 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
Mrs. Frances Trollope 
Alfred Tennyson 

John Ruskin 

Miss Marriott 

William Hepworth Dixon 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 

Mrs Stirling 

Rey. Chas. Kingsley 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Robert Browning 


. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller 


in the Kingdom, and at the Railway. Bookstails, or direct 
from the Publishers, Messrs, MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria Lane,” nines 
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THe MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 

EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime; 50,000 Comical 
Transformations. Endless amusements for parties of two 
to fifty. Post free for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


[HE _ ENCHANTED ALBUM; or 
Magic Book. By simply blowing on the leaves of this 
enchanted volume it is instantly filled with an endless 
variety of engravings, or is composed of blank leaves at 


will. Post free for 30 stamps._H. G. CLARKE and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Coy snt-garden, 


HE MAGIC SAILOR.—Roars of 
Laughter at this amusing figure, which will, when 
placed on the ground, immediately commence dancing in 
perfect time to any tune, astonishing all present, and de- 
fying detection. Post free, with full instructions, for 14 
stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent -garden. 


{UPID’S MAGIC CARDS, new, unique, 

puzzling, and amusing. These curious cards will make 

any person using them reveal their greatest secrets. They 

defy detection, and are very mirth provoking. Post free 

for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


RESSMAKING.— Mrs. PHILLIPS 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed her 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHMENT 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every advantage 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses made up 
from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street 


Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 


i AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—- 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such casos, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relic. 


Sold by all Chemists aud other dealers in Patent Medi. 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, Sd., and 4s. 6d. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE, 


Mines DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
24 LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 


Testimonial No. 845,—Jenyy Linp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 


Testimonial No, 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 


Testimonial No, 598.—Sir Micuarn Costa writes: ‘lam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 


Testimonial 4,126.—AnrcunisHor Mannine writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 


*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
§. 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising 4 stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russel 

: street, London, W.C. 
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LEFI-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
o Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILWUIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
tblished 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
tablished 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

J Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 

CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 

chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 

time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

J FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 

CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 

Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


] EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
J Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
1 PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
i street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


A LADY ARTIST gives LESSONS 

In OTL PAINTING, WATER-COLOUR, and 
PENCIL DRAWING, &c. Figures, Landscapes, Still 
Life, &c. Schools attended in London and the Suburbs. 
—Address *‘ Artist,” care of Mr. Phillipson, Market-place, 
Kingston-on-Thames 


NMHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


RPHAN and FATHERLESS. — 

Nearly 180 destitute children are being maintained 

and industriously trained in the ROYAL ALBERT 
ORPHAN ASYLUM, Collingwood Court, Bagshot. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for their support. 

Life subscriptions, two votes at each election, £10 10s. ; 
one vote, £5 5s. the votes increasing proportionately to the 
subscription. Annual subscriptions, two votes at each 
election, £1 1s. ; one vote, 10s. 6d. 

JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun., Chairman. 

CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary. 
Offices, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


i ILLINERY and DRESSMAKING.—A 
SELECT STOCK of inexpensive PARISIAN MIL- 
LINERY, an assortment of which can be forwarded to 
adies in the country free of charge; also patterns of silks, 
and all the new materials for winter wear. Estimates 
given for Wedding and Indian outfits. Lady’s own mate- 
rials made up in an elegant and superior manner.—Mnrs. 
Outver Homes, 26, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED 4nd OPERA CLOAKS, JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use. 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 164, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


LETCH SORD’S 
STEPHANOTIS PERFUME 
Js the exact fragrance of that lovely exotic, 
Price 2s., of all Perfumers; and Wholesale of 


R. LETCHFORD and CO., 
Prize Medal Perfumers, 72, CORNHILL, London, 


THE LADY’S 


poe se 
—— 


HE 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” 


OWN PAPER 
LOCK-STITCH 


HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


“SS 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch 


—- 


Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 


and mechanical skill could devise. 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchase 


The result has been highly successful, the ‘* ROYAL 


Tr. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras. 


THOMAS BRA 
63, 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER 


DFORD wes Ci0;; 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


; AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


TIN & POL. | 
ger fs 


Pp 
TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 

first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 


The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


Is simple, easily 


Paris, 1867, Dublin, 1865. MANUFA 


The 
only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins, 


“THE SIMPSON” 


NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 


A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


PRICE £6, 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


cToRY : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


WINE TRISH. 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 

to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


<n —s he Staple Food of mor : 
Is prepared from RICE, the Staple ‘lled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 


(300,000,000) of People, and is unequ 


Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome an 


and Invalids. 


RN-FLOUR 


e than Three Hundred Millions 


d easily digestible Food for Children 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’S as svperior to 


anything of the kind now before the public.” 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor 


‘‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., 
J. AND J. COL 


at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
and nutritious food. 


in 11., 1b, & 1b. Packets. 
MAN, LONDON. 
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a 
MOURNING DRESS, Full Length, 


ONE GUINEA AND A HALF—Black Janus 
Cord; wears remarkably well—will not spot nor change 
colour when washed. 


Messrs. JAY particularly recommend it for economical 
Mourning wear. 
247, 249, AND 251, REGENT STREET, 
JAY’S, 


Lailipaacuoriei-saiieamet tiie aaiceee cada inaeeiaememiemm a a aniaemnensenactcaieretescenteapyertneon eee 
Woou REPS, SERGES, and PLAIDS 


in all the new Colours at 10s. 9d. and 14s, 9d. the full 
dress. Enriched with Silk at 18s. 9a, and 28s. 9d. 
Being part of the Stock of Mr. Charles Estlin. Not to bo 
equalled. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
; Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s. 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent, 


HARVEY and CO,, 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


PREENCH 


Colours. 


yay M ERINOS, in beautiful 
: reral cases of Blackjand 50 pieces of the 
fashionable shades of red just opened, all double width, 
and of the finest quality, at 2s, per yard; not to be 
equalled anywhere. Patterns sent. : 

HARVEY and Co., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridgo, S,8 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 25s. 6d 

31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grai tana 

‘i ,a 5s. ack Gros Grains, Glacés, and 

Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 

wear, at 3s. 63d. per yard, Japanese Silks, the German 

make, richest in quality of silk, really wears well, at 2s. 64d 

per yard, not to be equalled. Richest Black ; 
wide, 10s, 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent, 


HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 8.5, 


‘OSTUMES and DRESSES in greater 


varicty than can be seen at most houses. 
Elegant and novel styles made up ready 
for immediate wear, in various new tex- 
tures, {tastily trimmed, from 10s. 6d. to 
31s. 6d. ; rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s.; rich 
black and coloured Silks, Silk Velvet and 
Satin, beautifully made and finished, much 
less in price than such goods are usually 
charged.§ 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


(HEAP POCKET HAN DKERCHIEFS 
(LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S)—Clear 
ance Lots — Travellers’ Patterns and 
Agents’ Samples. 

Ladies’ size, all pure linen, Is. 114d. to 
6s. 6d. the dozen. 

The same size, ready chemmed, 2s, 6d., 
3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 9s. 6d.j 

Gentlemen’s size, ready hemmed, 3s. 11d. 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. ‘ 

The largest gentlemen’s size, ready 
hemmed, 6s. 6d., 12s., and 14s. 9d. 

LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, large size, 
fine quality, with fast colour borders, 2s. 6d, 
the dozen, hemmed ready for use, 

Single Handkerchiefs, as sample, free by 
post for the amount in stamps. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for Ladies and Children,— 
One of the largest and cheapest Stocks in 
London for Marriage Outfits. Families 
going abroad and others, a great saving 
may be effected. A very useful printed 
pamphlet, containing a list, with the price 
of every article of Underclothing, Baby 
Linen, Stays, Skirts, Petticoats, Frocks, 
Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and General Out- 
fittery, will. be sent post [free to any 
address, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
——— eee 


—— es =s 

(HEAP FANCY DRESSES at Marvel- 
lous prices for cheapness. Nearly half a 
million odd lengths from about 5 to 20 
yards each, consisting of every kind of ma- 
terial, both black and coloured, mostly 
new goods, and will be offered for sale 
during the present month at a reduction 
of 30 and 40 per cent, commencing at 
1s. 9d. the Dress. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


[HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 

square. Established 1842, for the reception of 
Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 

The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
tion. {Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of the 
Hospitai, and many Patients are waiting for admission, 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (either to the General or to the Building Fund) 
will be thankfully received by Messrs, Barclay, Beyan, and 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, from 10 till 5. 


Moirés, yard 


HENRY B, INGRAM, Sec. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWIN G MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the CAREFULLY - SELECTED STOCK submitted for 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho (four 
doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of the 
best makers, 


Hanp Macunes. TREADLE Macuines, 


Weir .. .. £215 0| Excelsior £6 6 0 
Empress ..  .. 3 3 0O| Britannia, from 616 6 
Judkin ae .. 3 3 0} Elliptic, from 700 
Queen Mab.. .. 3.3 0| Belgravia, from 3. 715 0 
Imogen -- 315 0} Willcox &Gibbs .. 8 0 0 
Cleopatra .. -- 4 4 0| Howe. Elias, jun... 8 0 0 
Agenoria .. 4 4 0] Groverand Baker.. 9 0 0 
Wanzer 4 4 0} Alexandra ., =e OL0LO 
Dolphin... +» 410 0) Wanzer . 900 
Willcox & Gibbs.. 7 5 O| Wheeler& Wilson.. 10 0 0 
Machines exchanged within one month if not approved of. 


S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet-street ; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Maruporoven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London.—January 29, 1870. 


